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From the Saturday Couricr. the friendly, pleasant tone he had of late 
adopted in his intercourse with her, and wait, 
FANNY GREY; ing beside her, told her he had heard he 
OR, LOVE AND THE QUEUE. speaking of some oe she had heard in ths 
BEING THE SEQUEL TO “ THE LAST BLANKET” AND ~ THE city, ea Cr her if she would not like w 
: BTRAWBERRY GIRL.” be taught it. ; : ; 
BY PROFESSOR J, H. INGRAHAM. “0 yes, sir, of all things in the world,” 


she said, with delight. 
«He who weareth a queue, weareth the badge or & « Well, then, to-morrow we wi em 
vale ceriann | ft earrieth respectability in the face h ’ , ill talk over 
ofit! Neer your rouge wears a queue. at the cottage. 


Tue “ OLp Scuoot Knicnt.” The next day, Simon and Sarah sites 
The ensuing day Mr. Hadaway made one consent to Mr. Hadaway for him to sen 
at the happy board of the grateful Simon and| Fanny to a boarding school in New York, 
Sarah, whose hearts overflowed at the priv-| Fanny had of late become much attached, 
ilege, so unexpectedly enjoyed, of entertain-| like a child toa kind uncle, rather than other 
ing their benefactor, to whose kind and dis-i wise, to her father’s generous friend, for hier 
interested humanity they were indebted, mother had told her of al] the misery he lad 
under Providence, for all the possessed. saved them from; and now she fairly put her 
He related his adventures and they their arms around his neck and gave him a blu). 
smooth current of life. Time had not much ing. grateful kiss, for the privilege he had px 
ged hi less it might be that his hair) in her power. 
See ue meer and his queue an inch or Fanny now oe : boarding school girl, 
so longer; his benevolent heart and smile] |and, most fortunately or ey, a school-matz 
remained all unchanged. Fanny sat very of her pretty friends, Juliette and Pamel 
demure and would never let him catch her They assisted her in a thousand little things, 
eyes, Sarah saw with a woman's tact (as} jand contributed greatly to the accomplish. 
well as from what Fanny had told her, when} |ment of her mind and person. She reipained 
she came home, about her meeting him,) that) |at school two years, during which time ale 
her old lover wasas much in love with her four times a year visited her punts and 
daughter, as he had ever been with her.||was once @ month visited by her friend, Mr. 
During the day, too, he threatened her with Hadaway. This gentleman had taken the 
a playful air, beneath which she saw there right course to effect his object. Gradually 
was a deep seriousness, that he would now||gratitude ripened into a et friendship; 
make love to her daughter to pay off old and Fanny soon began to love him, not as 2 
scores to her. Sarah and Simon looked at) | lover or possible husband, but as a dear ani 
each other, smiled, and began to think, as| | valued friend, the possessor of numerous et 
strange things had happened in this world,/ {cellent qualities of the head and ie ant 
they might happen again. a who felt in her the interest of a mucel: loved 
Day after day Mr. Hadaway visited Wee- daughter, aces dete 
hawken, without making much impression) — At the expiration : He y oe ny 
upon the wild Fanny, who began to be very Madame Chaqarai’s boar ing - nee t eaut 
fond of him asa sort of bachelor friend and ful and accomplished girl o eigl una ia 
benefactor of her father, but always laughed music a wonderful prone sl ue i 
at him when he began to look tender; and, drawing, painting gate e-work, au 
an old bachelor looking tender to a hoyden of grately improved in bai ane aia bs 
sixteen, is certainly a fairly laughable mat- was a dark, intellectual, glowing ie 
ter. One day, six weeks after his discovery with a large share of vivaclly, considerable 
of Fanny—who, athis request of her parents, wit, and full of humor ae goo pies - 
had never been sent tothe city afterwards Hadaway now determined to propose tr : 
with strawberries, a person being ‘nireit ‘inj hand, and after obtaining the conrert i : 
her place—Simon and Sarah learned with proud and_ happy Simon a0 the tee 
surprise and pleasure, that Mr. Hadaway had! laughing Sarah, he formally, one y ry 
purchased the Vandyne estate and was to) as a pate a anate lee " : ete : 
ssession of it at once. They ex-|,mace her an oler Of f a f 
Seale glances, and their thoughts recurred| would be doing injustice to Fanny to *) ¥ 
to Fanny with parental hopes that they yet)/she was insensible to the eee payee 
dared not whisper or communicate to each) very far from it; but she ae en ss 
other. Mr. Hadaway at length became their|)prise. She was silent for a whi re 
neighbour, and was a daily visitant at the|/fullof sweet confusion, begged a have tne 
cottage. One Sabbath morning he met||to reflect. She asked bura we cate 
a in her new hat—a most becoming|| At the expiration of the week, me 
awh he ded irl, had decided to sactt 
straw—on her way to the Sabbath School,||/minded, generous g1r!, pau ngt ae 
where she had a class. He accosted her in||fice herself to secure the happines 
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- father’s benefactor. Love him, she did not, 
"vet she felt she would be happy with him, 
rerhaps love him in time: Yet she had one 
condition on which she trusted to throw her- 
- self as a reserve, hoping that his love for 
- his hobby would be stronger than his love for 
her, She therefore told her kind friend and 
" gevoted lover, as they met alone on the day 
"jn question, and her eyes danced with a 
- merry lightas she did so, that she would con- 
cent tomarry him if he would cut off his 
tel 
My queue !” he repeated, catching hold 
; of it, and starting back from her. 
«[ndeed, Mr. Hadaway,” she said, Jaugh- 
~ ing; “how can I, so young as I am, possibly 
* marry a gentleman with a queue?” ; 
“My queue!” he repeated, catching his 
* breath, 

Indeed, my dear and generous friend,” 
_she said, feeling for him, but unable to re- 
strain her laughter at his aspect of grief and 
consternation; “I am sorry to grieve you— 

but I cannot have a husband who wears a 
queue !” 
a You were bom with this dislike for my/|| 
queue in your very composition!” he said, || 
-shiking his head. ‘“ When but four years 

old, you took hold of it and asked me why I| 

‘didn't tut it off? O you mischief! Will 

nothing less serve you?” he asked, with 

+ Judierous earnestness, as if she had demanded 
“his head, 

* No, sir.” 

_ Alas, alas! 
-never, Fanny !” 

“ Alas, alas! 
Hadaway !” 

- “You are cruel thus to dash the 
‘bliss from my lips!” 

“You are not deeply in love, Mr. Hada- 
-way, to prefer a queue to a bride!” 

“But it is my queue, Fanny—my Queve!” 
~ “T know it, and feel for you, Mr. Hada- 
way; but lam sorry that it is so,” she said, 
quietly, 

“f can’t think of it, Fanny, 
love you !” 

“I will give you a week to think of it, 
Mr. Hadaway,” said the maiden, laughing, as 
the retreated to the cottage. 

During that week, poor Mr. Hadaway 


My queue! O never, 


My hand! O never, Mr. 


much as I 


went almost distracted at the idea of losing}: 


Fanny or his queue, both equally dear to him. 
He had resolved to take the week she had 
ven him to think of it. Sad, melancholy 
week it was for our queued lover. At length 
a morning came—the day on which he 
Was to 
Bisiness had taken and kept him late in the 
aly since Saturday morning, for a schooner 
Nas to sail, He had lodged at the Waverley 
House, and now made his toilet with peculiar 
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cup of 
| 


give his answer—his last day of grace. |’ 


care, preparatory to visiting Weehawken. 
: He was at length dressed—but his queue, the 
.fatal queue, was still retained, with ali its 
‘silken honors of’ twist, and the neat bow of 
iblack ribbon at the end. 

He stood and gazed long in the ¢lass—he 
itook it between his thumb and finger—he 
‘rubbed it gently—he sighed, shook his head, 
‘and said emphatically— 

“ No! if Fanny will not have me with my 
queue, she shan’t marry me without it! ‘To 
{be sure it is a self-denial tor a young wife of 
| eighteen to have a husband with a queue. 
But what then shall I do? J cannot cut it 
off! O, my dear Fanny, if you knew what 
a sacrifice you cruelly demand me to make! 
O my poor queue! if you knew the danger 
| with which you are menaced! My dear 
|Fanny! my poor queve! My Fanny! my 
queue! No] will not cut it off! Fl try and 
reconcile her to itt Ill go in to Cavanna’s, 
my barber’s, and get him to dress it! He 
shall make it look bewitching! It shall be 
irresistible in Fanny’s eyes. She shall fall 
in love with it—she shall! VPlitry it! Pl 
go this minute! Cut it off! O no, never— 
no never !” 

Thus speaking, Mr. Hadaway hurried from 
ithe hotel to Cavanna’s. Lo, fie was shut up! 
—he had gone down to Connecticut to see 
his son, in the steamer, the day betore! 

“What shall I do?” thought Mr. Hada- 
way. “Ah, I will go to Bernadotte. He 
ican make a queue look charmingly ; he used 
to dress Dr. Mitchell’s, T'H goto Bernadotte 
forthwith.” 

And in a few minutes afterward, Mr. Hada- 
way was ascending the stairs to Bernadotte’s 
fashionable rooms. 

“Ah, Moshure Bernadottee,” he said, 
speaking barbaric English to the Frenchman, 
as certain gentleman do when they talk toa 
foreigner whose language they do not under- 
stand, as if he could understand them with 
their villainous jargon, better than he could 
if they spoke correct English: “ I wishee you 
to dresse mine queue—you know vat—dis 
ting—-my queue!” and Mr. Hadaway took 
‘hold of his queue and held it out signifi- 
cantly. 

‘Yes, Signore; me on’stan’ yoo! I mak’ 
‘him ver’ excellent! yoo loik him mooche!” 

“ Wee, Moshure—dat ish it vot I vant! 
“You know him I shee!” said the luminous 
‘Mr. Hadaway. 

* Sit down, if yoo plais, Signore,” said the 
barber; “dis high chair! Dat ver’ goot! 
Yoo ave ver’ nice queue, Signore.” 

“© Yes, Moshure,” said Mr, Hadaway, tak- 
ing a seat, while the barber pinned around his 
neck a large white cloth, and took up a comb 
and pair of long glittering scissors; the scis- 
‘sors flashed across his eyes, and he cried out, 





| 
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starting half up—No cottee him—no cot| 
him one hair! Dressee him—dressee him pe 

“Yes, me on’stan’; me on’stan’ you!” an- 
swered the barber, brandishing his comb and | 
scissors above his head. 

«Now don’ee you cut a hair, Moshure,” |! 
cried the victim, turning full round and ad- 
dressing him impressively ; “don’ee you cut 
a hair!” 

« No, no—I cot him widout leave von hair! 
Me on’stan’ you !” 

“No, no! shrieked Mr. Hadaway, jump- 
ing up and turning round and facing the as- 
tonished barber, and speaking slowly and 
emphatically, with a pause between each 
word: “1, say, {, don’t, want, you, to, cut, 
one, hair, off, from, my, queue—eu—eue! 
There, do you on’stan’ that ?” 

«Q, yes,” smiled the complaisant barber ; 
‘me on’stan’ dat !” 

“Very well, then! I want you to trimmee 
him, and dress de hair and tie de bow neat 
wid new silk, You on-der-stan’ dat ?” 

“© yes, sare, meon’stan’ him perfectlee.” 

“Very well, then,” said Mr. Hadaway, 
reseating himself, satisfied from the barber’s 
confident reply, that all was now right. He 
shut his eyes and gave himself up to visions 
of Fanny and little boys and girls climbing 
his knee and the back of the chair, and play- 
ing with hisqueue! 

“ Yes,” thought he, “I will teach them to 
respecta queue better than their mother does, 
and did when she was a child!” 

The barber’s brush in hand the meanwhile, 
is passed softly and smoothly over his hair, 
and every thing seems to proceed just as he 
wished to have it, and so he gave himself up 
once more to his connubial visions. 

Suddenly he hears an appalling sharp, 
grating, cutting sound, and a sensation in- 
describable, but horrible, runs through all his 
blond! The terrific truth flashes upon him: 
He springs from his chair! He feels des- 
perately behind! A sort of stiff, brushy seb- 
stance meets his hand, instead of the long, 
sleck queue! He uttersa cry of mingled 
rage, despair and vengeance. He turus upon 
the lIuckless barber! ‘I'he poor wretch 
stands, with his scissors in one hand, the fatal 
queue in the other, a statue of consternation, 
now that he finds he has misunderstood— 





act just contrary to his careful instructigs 
At length Mr. Hadaway found speech He 
words, ee 

“QO, you villain!” and he shcok his fis 
the trembling barber; “O, you scoundrel 
and he wiped the prespiration from his brow 
with the white cloth tied about his neck. 
“O, you wretch !” and Mr. Hadaway pause 
to take breath, while he almost annihilate; 
him with a look of unutterable meaning a 

* Pardon, Monsieur! pardon ‘” cried the 
poor barber, looking as if he would si} 
through the floor. me 

* Pardong! yes, Pl pardong—you seoyp. 
dre], you,” repeated the enraged, grietaj 
anguish-stricken Mr, Hadaway, If the e 
ber had taken off his ear, he could not bare 
felt worse about it. 

“I tink you shay cot him off,” answered 
Monsieur, the tonsor, in a weak voice, ancl 
getic. 

“ You tink ?" repeated Mr. Hadaway, wih 





||scorn and contempt inimitable, “ Give me 
i [that queue, sir!” 


And Mr. Hadaway took the dismember! 
appendage into his hand, and gazed on its 
he held it up before his eyes, almost with 
tears! He felt for its dishonor. He held: 
up pathetically. Tt was pitiful to behold hin 
—but more pitiful to behold the quence, 4 
length he shook ‘his head, heaved a deep sgh, 
as if his feelings were too deep for utterance, 
and affectionately, touchingly, kissed it~ 
And then, wrapping it in clean white pepe, 
he placed it in his breast next his heart! fr 
he loved his queue even as he loved Fann 
Grey. Fanny Grey! Suddenly she care 
into his thoughts, and he rememberod tls 
week’s probation, and the alternative of te: 
bridal vow. He loved his queue, but le 
loved Fanny too, The queue was lost—l 
Fanny was gained! His mind fora few m 

‘ments was balanced between love and is 


i|quene; and, at length, with a sigh, her 


signed himself to the loss of the queue, a: 
began to triumph in the certain possessien 
the bewitching, cruel Fanny. As the 
‘thoughts passed through his mind, his faccre 
laxed its stern aspect, and a faint expres 
of pleased triumph lightened up his feature 
He turned and looked upon the lucktess te 
ber who had been watching the changes d 


that he had “ on’stan’ cottee off,” and not to'|his face as the anxious seaman watches th 


dress it on! 

Mr. Hadaway stood for a moment looking 
at the barber, as if undetermined whether to! 
cut his throat, or break his neck, or beat out 
his brains; while the unlucky tonsor stood 


overcast sky, and said, quietly, . 
‘Well, Moshure, now you have mee 
such murderous work, complete the ruin ya 
have been the barbarous author of. Cut tle 
hair close and smooth, and not leave it lit 


with open eyes and mouth, the pieture ofi\an old paint-brush worn to the stump.” 


ludicrous horror, at what he had innocently 
donc; for the reiterated instructions of Mr. 





Hadaway had, with the bad English in which 
he gave them, confused him and led him to 


The delighted barber bounded with or, 
and capering up to him, gently forced hit 
into the chair. 

“ Now don’t cuttee my head off, Moshure 
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‘ai Mr. Hadaway, facetious upon himself, 


at the vivid recollection of his late very es-|: 


“ial orders to him. 
i ee no cot him off,” said the barber, 
“Iavghing 5 «Q, no—me know more better 
« ry 
ot mn do, hey! You might just as well 
“have cut it off as cut off my queue. — O, my 

r, poor queue !” and he laid his head 
itenderly over his bosom, in which it lay. 
iAtlength Mr. Hadaway rose from the chair 
swith his hair cut in the latest style. He 
Jocked into the glass with an expression of 
feross satisfaction, and then made Monsieur 
‘bring a glass to show him the back of his 
“head, 
HO, my poor dishonored queue! O, lost 
‘queue! QO, gained Fanny! Would I have 
emy queue on again and lose Fanny, for she is 
igs resolute as she is beautiful, when she once 
tunkes up her mind. No—yes! Yes—no! 
‘Fanny, how cruel to wish me to sacrifice my 
“cueue! ‘The queue,” he soliloquised, “ which 





[have worn for twenty years, ever since a}: 


“pretty boarding-school Miss, Cinderella Kn- 
“phrosyne Stubbs, said (for I wore my hair in 
‘my youth long and curling) that it would be 
“gcrilege to cut off my curls when the short 
‘hair came in fashion, and braided it into a 
:queue for me with her own fingers! My 
‘poor queue! She is now dead, the dear, de- 
Fett romantic Cinderella; and now, alas, 
the only monument to her memory is de- 
‘stroyed. Well, well, Pl marry Fanny! Til 
‘—yes—Pll make the most of this. 
suade her by my silence into the belief that 
‘Tsacrificed it for the greater love I had for 
her, Yet, poor queue! thou knowest my 
-decp affection for thee, and that thou had’st 
qorival in my heart till she caine, and, en- 
“vious of thee, would have thee cut off! 
‘tut off the queue! What a dear delight- 
fol wife she’}l make me! I think Pd rather 
‘have her than my queue, now the queue is 
fairly gone,” 

. Thus Mr, Hadaway was disposed to make 
the most of his great misfortune, and leaving 
the overjoyed barber, whom he freely forgave 
‘as he went out, he took his way to the ferry 
to cress to Weehawken. 

: Simon and Sarah, with the lovely Fanny, 
Were just sitting down to their dinner, al- 
though it was but twelve o'clock, when the 
_onsored lover entered, all smiles and meaning 
loks, After the usual warm welcome, he 
took a chair near Fanny, but carefully kept 
the back of his head turned from her. 

*So, Simon, hey! So, Mistress Sarah, 
ch!” he said, rubbing his palms, and looking 
very much pleased. 

“You look very happy, Mr. Hadaway,” 
fuul Sarah, 


: “Happy? humph!" and he screwed his 
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"Il per-| 


Yes, | 








visage awry, as he thought of his queue; but 
untwisted it when he glanced at Fanny, 
blooming with health and glowing with 
beauty ; and as he surveyed her, he could not 
but think how much handsomer she was than 
a queue! “O yes, I am very happy, Mis- 
tress Sarah, Miss Fanny!” 

“Sir,” answered the maiden, modestly look- 
ing down. 

* You said you would make me happy, if I 
would—if f would, eh?” 

“ Would what, sir?” she asked, quietly. 

“ Would ‘tut off my tue!” he said, with 
a chuckle. 

Simon Icoked at Sarah, and both watched 
Fanny’s countenance for the result; then 
Sarah peeped to see if she could see the 
queue, It was not visible to her where she 
sat, but still it might yet be there. 

“Yes, sir, I believe I promised!” said 
Fanny, smiling, but beautifully confused, as 
became a maiden at such a time. 

* Well, then, Fanny, I have come to ask 
you to redeem your promise. Behold my 
poor queue! O, you cruel, heartless girl!” 
And the victim of a pretty maiden’s whim 
drew from his vest bosom and displayed the 
unfortunate queue. Simon and Sarah smiled, 
but Fanny laughed loud and right merrily. 
It was several minutes before she could speak. 
Mr. Hadaway’s face was, at the time, enough 
to make the grim features of a heathen idol 
relax intoa smile. Ashe held up the queue, 
he glanced from it to Fanny, and from her to 
it, as if mentally comparing them with cach 
other. ‘Fhe etiect was irresistible. At 
length he joined her in her merry laughter, 
threw his queue out of the window, and in 
revenge at parting with it, and to make good 
his claim to the fair alternative, he seized 
her in his arms and kissed her till the amused 
Sarah had to ery. 

“Fie, Mr. Hadaway, you forget Simon and 
T are present !”” 

* Not a bit, not a bit,” cried the lover, in 
his heart blessing the poor barber he had be- 
fore anathematized. Fanny is now my be- 
trothed bride,” he replied, with plee. “Set 
the day, Fanny, dear. 1 must have it soon. 
[ can’t be without both the queve and the 
wife.” 

The day was at leneth set—the next 
Thursday morning three weeks; and Mr. 
Hadaway departed from the cottage as happy 
as he could possibly endure to be, without 
absolutely flying. ‘The interval he was busy 
enough in refurnishing his handsome house on 
Vandyne Hill, which he resolved henceforth 
to call * Fanny Park,” and making great pre- 
parations to receive his bride. At length the 
bridal morning came, and the bridegroom 


‘went to the cottage, accompanied by his 


friends, to bring away the bride from her 





humble home. Fanny looked perfectly en- | sacrificial union with him, that he was 


chanting. Mr. Hadaway could not help 
thinking she was a good deal handsomer | 


tony 
to town, and meant to call on his friend Be: 


nadotte, as he did regularly once a year, +; 


than the handsomest queve that could bej| thank him for his wife ! 


made of the finest twisted silk. The cere-|| 
mony was performed, and the happy bride- 

groom received his bride from the hands of. 
her delighted parents. ‘The whole party, 

including Simon and Sarah, and even old 

Tim, who had on his Sunday suit to honor the 

occasion, then proceeded in Mr. Hadaway’s 

carriages to Fanny Park, where a sumptuous 

entertainment was provided, and “all went 

merry as a marriage bell.” 

The week after the wedding, Simon was 
offered a farm belonging to his son-in-law, 
rent free, for life; but he had been blessed in 
his little cottage of the glen, and as Provi- 
dence had seemed to have provided it for him, 
and had always smiled on him there, he pre- 
ferred remaining there and attending to his 
former bumble but healthy pursuits. Wealth 
he did not covet; and what he had now was 
abundance for him and Sarah. Thus piety 
made them content with little; and as they 
thought of their happy lot, and how well 
Fanny had been provided fer, they blessed 
Goi in their hearts, and with their tongues, 
referring all their prosperity to Him, who 
gave as well as takes away: tuus proving 11 
their life, as grand parents to a happy group 
of boys and girls, that they who trust in the 
Lord shall never be moved. 

“ Yos,” said Sarah, “the Lord hath done 
great things for us, because we trusted in 
him!” And, as they sat together in their 
cottage door, when time had made them old 
and grey, she took Simon’s hand in hers and 
repeated with holy eloquence and an elevated 
faith that had been tried, the verses of the 
hundred and twenty-éighth psalm. 

“¢Blossed is every one that feareth the 
Lord; that walketh in his ways. 

“¢For thou shall eat the labour of thine 
hands; happy shalt thou be, and it shall be 
well with thee, 

«Thy wife shalt be a fruitful vine by the 
side of thine house: thy children like olive 
plants round thy table. 

“¢ Behold, that thus shall the man be 
blessed that feareth the Lord. 

“¢The Lord shall bless thee out of Zion: 
and thou shalt see the good of Jerusalem all 
the days of thy life. 

“¢ Yea, thou shalt see thy children’s child- 
ren, and peace upon Israel,’” 

* # * * 

It may be as well to mention, that when 
at length Mr. Wilks Hadaway arrived at 
sixty, and had become bald, that one morning 
he left the house, saying to the now matronly 
Fanny, who proved to him a most excellent 
and loving wife, and never repented her 


“Ah, Moshure Bernadotéee, I have com 
again to thank you for Fanny! Ah, Moshyro 
you knew what was best for me, eli? I har. 
always thought my little Fanny had som 
thing to do with my losing my queue! brie} 
you, or something, eh? but I could ners 
make her confess !” 7 
' But, Monsieur, she no make Stiene 
Cavanna go out of town, eh !” said the hy. 
ber, shaking his head laughingly. 

“ No knowing, no knowing !” said old \- 
Hadaway ; “ but you see [ shonld have lati: 
by this time if you hadn’t cut it off, and tyj 
no Fanny either! Misunderstanding is wis 
dom sometimes, eh, Noshure ?” 

“ You are quite bald, Monsieur, { son? | 
hav2 one ver’ nice vig you mus’ buy, [tc 
keep you from taking cold!” And the bar; 
showed to him a beautiful glossy brown wis, 
It was plain from the way he surveved }, 
that the old gentleman was tempted hims? 
At length he put it on before the glass, ani 
the frizzieur pulled and fixed it fittingly » 
his head. < 

«Ah, excellente, Monsieur! Bon, boa! 
It make you look fifteen year younger" 

* Does it so much?” asked the delicht! 
Mr. Hadaway. 

“0, it ish beautifool !” 

“ Lookee here, Moshure Bernadottee,” sail 
Mr. Hadaway, after a long reflecting pus 
over the wig, which he now held, survering 
it, in his hand. “Tl take a wig of you, 
ifs? 

* O, yes—any ting ;” interrupted the realy 
barber. 

“ Stop, Moshure, and listen! I will tke 
a wig, if—” and here he lowered his voce, 
and pulled the barber’s ear a foot nearet his 
lips—« if you can make me one wilh a 
queue {” 

* A queue! O, certainmente! 0, beaut: 
fool queue, I can make you!” cried the grat- 
fied tonsor. 

“Then I will haveone. Make it by Satu 
day, when I shall come in town.” 

“ He gall be finissed mos’ delightfool tol 
look at, Monsienr! You sal] go crazy ven you 
see him, jiss like you did ven you loose him?” 

And having thus concocted this arch com 
spiracy against Fanny, the traitor left the shop. 

“ What are you so anxious to go tote 
city for, dear, in‘all this rain?” asked Fanny, 
the following Saturday. ; 

“[T have business, wife, important bus 





iness, he said, with a smile, as he got into his 





| close carriage. 


“Will you return early, and be careful 
and not get wet, dear?” 
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«Q), yes; I’ve got my India rubbers on my} 


[don’t mind them so much: as I do my 


‘ ir head. ©, Fanny Hadaway, if you had 
etme kept my queue, my hair might have 
- staid in!” 


«]f [had done so, husband,” she answered, 
laughing, I certainly should have kept my 
name of Fanny Grey.’ 

Thecarriage drove off, and Fanny returned 
to look after her interesting family, which 
consisted of three boys, and one lovely girl, 
the image of herself, She wore her hair 
-hraided in two queues behind, and therefore 

\r, Hadaway loved her far more than his 

-headed boys. 

: Sane one and Mr, Hadaway returned 
jome. As he entered the nursery where 
Fanny sat, he looked unusually pleased, as 
yell as unusually significant. He stood up 

- sery stiff, like a veteran grenadier, and alto- 

cetier acted, it struck his wife, as he did the 

Sunday he come to the cottage to tell her he: 

had sacrificed his queue, of which to this day | 

she had never known the whole truth. 

“Why, what is the matter, Mr. Hadaway a 
she inquired, laughing at his manner, yet 
wondering at his singular conduct and mys- 
terious silence, 

«0, 0," eried the little Sarah, jumping 
upand clapping her hands; “see, ma, see! 
papa has got his hair braided just like me— 
and its new hair, too! O, how pretty !” 

Mr. Hadaway now, with his features 








wreathed in triumphant smiles, removed his; 


broad-brimmed hat, and made a very low bow 
to his astonished wife, who now beheld the 
tail of his new queue sticking stiffly out be- 
hind, like a pump-handle. 

«Q, Mr, Hadaway, what have you done 
tomake yourself look so ridiculous?” ; 

“Thave bought a wig, dear,” he said, smil- 
ws) 

“A wig! You bought the queue, and pur- 
chased the wig as a necessary appendage to 
it You shall not wear it!” she said, smiling, 
yet speaking firmly. 

“Twill, for [have got you now.” 

“] will divorce from you.” 

“Fanny, dear!” he said, pleadingly. 

“You shall not wear it,” she repeated, 
hughing at the seriousness of his air. 

‘But? 

“1 will tut it off” 

“Panny, dearest wife!” 

“No, no! Iwill have no rival, even now. 
The queue must go, or I!” 

“But the wig keeps me from taking cold.” 

“You may wear the wig, husband, but not 
thequeue, Sarah, give mea pair of scissors !” 

“O,never! You'll spoil the wie.” 

“No I won't, dear Mr. Hadaway,” she said 
nischievously; you sit still, and I'll take it off 
without your knowing it.’ 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


“O, dear me! Jam a persecuted hus- 
band, as I was a lover !” 

But the relentless, laughing Fanny forced 
him into his arm-chair, and caught hold of the 
new queue with a determined look and grasp. 

“Stop, Fanny, stop, dear! Tell me the 
truth, and Pll let you cut it off! Did you 
ever have any thing to do with my losing my 
queue before we were married? Any con- 
spiracy between you and the rascally bar- 
ber?” 

Poor Mr. Hadaway had hardly got these 
unlucky words out of his mouth, before he 
recollected that he had exposed himself, and 
betrayed to her that he had not parted alto- 
gether voluntarily with it. 

“ Ho, ho, Mr. Deception ! so you’ve brought 
yourself outat last! T'ell me the truth, now, 
and I won’t cut it off Did you have it cut 
off of your own free will, for love of me !— 
Now answer truly,” and she held up a warn- 
ing finger to him. 

“No, Fanny,” he answered humbly. 

* How did you come to part with it? Out 
with it?” she repeated, with triumph in her 
fine dark eyes, and with difficulty maintain- 
ing her gravity and gratified joy at this dis- 
covery. 

“T bade him zot cut it off, Fanny, when [ 
went to have it dressed, and misunderstanding 
me, the Frenchman cut it off!” 

“QO! Mr. Hadaway!” 

“Mrs, Hadaway, O!” sighed and foolishly 
looked the culprit. 

* Well, I will forgive you, and let you keep 
yourqueue. But you should never have mar- 
ried me if { had known the truth!” she said, 
laughing. 

“Forgive me, Fanny. [ will let you cut 
off my queue as a penance for my deception,” 
said the penitent husband. 

“ No, wear it to remind you of your treachie- 
ry!” she said, releasing her hold and laying 
by the scissors. “ Now we are both old, Ido 
not mind it; besides, I think a neat, well- 
wound queue is a graceful appendage toa 
dignified old gentleman’s hair.” 

* Do you indeed think so, wife?” cried the 
surprised and pleased old gentleman. If you 
had but followed that “cue” some years ago, 
hey? Ishould have had nothing wanting, in 
the possession of my wife and queue, tomake 
my happiness complete.” 

Thus closes our three-fold tale of “The 
Last Blanket,” “ The Strawberry Girl,” and 
«Love and the Queue.” If the moral which 
it evolves, from its lightly woven web of en- 
tertainment, be instrumental in sustaining the 
poor and afflicted in the dark hour of apparent 
desertion, and elevating their faith in the be- 
nevolence and goodness hidden under all the 
designs ot Providence, our object in writing 
it will have been most fruitfully achieved. 
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FRANCISCO BARTOLOMEO; 
OR, SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


It was a summer’s morning in the year fourteen hun- 

" dred and five, near the river Po, in the neighborhood 

of Turin, that o young shepherd lay sleeping beneath 

- the branches of a wide spreading myrtle. His form, 

- which was tall and commanding, was enveloped in a 

scanty habiliment, a coarse Venetian shirt, bound 
around the waist by a leathern belt, and secured by a 
broad buckle. Sharply yet boldly defined were his 
features, while his thick black tresses glistened with 
the dews of the past night, in the beams of the morning. 
By him lay a staff, or, rather, pike, formerly worn by 
the Italian herdsmen. His flock was placidly browsing 
upon the rich herbage, while bush and tree were vocal 
with the matina of the feathered songsters. 

At this period, the war between the Milanese and 

| the Venetinns, had extended over nearly all Italy, 
"till it at length resembled a kingdom of swords and 

: Jances, Every where were the roads thranged with 

: troops of condowieri, those lawless and mercenary 

bands, who fought from neither a love of patriotism nor 

: glory, but from a pure thirst of gold. ‘heir march was 

. marked by massacre and. pillage—their country was as 
much earth as their tent covered, and their banner 
cither the Lion of Saint Mark, or the Gulden Cross of 
Sardinia, Either party was, to thom, alike. Their 
blood was sold to the highest bidder. 

Facino Cane, Lord of Alexandria, a name memorable 
in the annals of the Milancse, was one of the leaders of 
these tribes, a bold and daring warrior, who, during 
the minority of Filippo Maric, had assumed the virtual 
rulo of Pavia, and ultimately, the entire government of 
Milan, It was while in this capacity, marching against 
the Venetinng, and being sume leagues in advance of 
his troops on that morning that he discovered our 
young shepherd reposing. He was at once rivetted 
with his beautiful and manly porson, and, regarding 
him for a long time in silence, determined to enlist him 
beneath his standard. 


" Rouse thysolf!”” said he; “that form bespeaks not | 
the dwelling of the soul of a sluggard. Arouse thee, | 


stranger—up, and be a man! 

The young shepherd quickly opened his eyes, and 
starting to his feet, was about to punish the disturber 
of his rest, by applying, in good carnost, his staff to his 
thoulders, 

“Hold!” cried the warrior. “I am Facino Cane!” 

The arm of the shepherd in a moment was suspended, 
and felt motionless by his side, for the name of Facino 
‘spied every one with respect and terror, 

“Yes,” continued he, “ Facine Cane, ‘the simple 
“oldier of the Visconti troops, who‘was made Prince of 
Tortoni and Verceiul, because what Heaven is to God, 

9's earth to the man of heart.’ 

“In that caso,” readily reapondod the shepherd. 
thave also my part of the heritage to domand of Italy.” 
And behold ! here is the key to the ducal mansion,” 
added Facino, taking from his side a huge sword, and 
holding it aloft before the eye of the shepherd, which 
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iflashed like a meteor. “ Wilt thou be a follower of 
:Facino?”” continued tho warrior, “and carve for thy- 
‘self a name and heritage ?” 

“T will,” exclaimed the youth: “let he who wills it 
take my calling,” and he dashed his staff to the earth. 
“T have lived but for this moment; waking or sleep- 
ing, has thy semblance heen ever before me. Francisco 
Bartolomeo Busone, shall, from this moment, seek life 
or death in the ranks of his country.” 

“Kneel,” said Facino; ‘let this be thy passport to 
fame and fortune; part not with it but with life. 
Henceforward thou art my soldier.” 

The shepherd knelt, and Facino presenting him with 
the sword, bade him follow him. At that moment the 


‘| galloping of horses, loud huzzas, and a burst of martial 


music, told that the army of the Milanese was close at 
jhand. In an instant more the vanguard was seen 
‘winding round the base of a wooded promontory, their 
ieasques and corslets glittering in the beams of the 
morning sun. The heart of Francisco leaped in his 
bosom; the tear of exultation glistened in his eye—he 
lifted his little red cap which had fallen from his head, 
as, at the summons of Facino, he had started to his 
feet—he looked upon it with a glance of regret 
and confusion, and then towards the glittering and 
‘plumed helmets of the troopers. The leader at once 
idivined his feelings. ‘Tut, tut,’ he cried. “ Frane 
cisco, it ia not the garb but the deed, which makes 
the soldicr, but thy wish shall be gratified. A 
horse and helmet,” ho shouted. In on instant, 
they were brought him. “ Take thia,” ho continued, 
presenting to Francisco the latter. He did so. As if 
ordained by Nature for a warrior, it at once became his 
youthful and manly countenance. “ Now to horse !"" 
he cried. One spring placed Francisco in the saddle. 
A shout of congratulation burat from the surprized sol- 
diery,and in another moment the voice of the leader 
was heard commanding them to proceed. 

That ovening, the prowess of Francisco was displayed. 
Inaskirmish with a Venetian band he fearlessly encouns 
tered tho standard-benror, and although surrounded by 
the enomy, he dextorcusly contrived to extricate himsclf 
and carry off the bannor. This decd at once advanced 
him in the army, and in the battle of Plaisenco he was 





|| promoted to the rank of Captain, Facino Cano shortly 


afterwards dying, Filippo Marie assumed the reins of 
!government of which he had been unjustly deprived, and 
knowing well the valuc of the services of Francisco, 
awaited but an opportunity when he could advance him 
to the principal command of the Milanese army, without 
creating a jealousy among his other officers. It soon 
arrived, for before the walls of Monza, ho so distinguished 
himself in saving the life of Filippo Murioas well as by his 
other personal achievements, that he was invested with 
the command of tho army, and by a succession of brilliant 
victories at once became the idol of the people. 

In fourteen hundred and twenty-four, in tho Milonese 
capital wns celebrated the marringe of the Count of 
Castel Nuovo, and Antoinette Visconti, neice of Filippo 
Marie, Duke of Milan. Tho Broletto palace which 
received the happy pair, echoed with the shouts of joy. 
The escutcheons which adorned the walls of the man- 
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sion told with what titles the sovereign Duke had 
honored a subject. On ove was written “Capture of 
Plaisance and the surrender of Brescia.” On others 
“ The Siege of Bergame;” “ Milan reconquered;" “The 
re-union of the people to the Ducal crown;” while in 
the midat of the banqueting room waa susponded naked, 
bright and glittering the sword presented by Facino Cane 
to the shepherd, Francisco Bartolomeo, then the bosom 
friend of Filippo. 

Tn fourteen hundred and twenty-five, one year from 
this time, a man was accused of having excited the 
enthusiasm of the soldiers to such a pitch by his personal 
courage, and also of having won to himself the love of 
the people, that he was deprived of his well acquired 
wealth and titles, and banished from his country. 
Stripped of every thing save his sword, he left the 
capital breathing on it his eternal curses, and wended 
his way to the Venetian territory. So poor and destitute 
was he, that one night overcome with fatigue and hunger 
he knocked at the door of an humble cottage and soli- 
cited for food and lodging. At first, from his noble 
appearance they doubted the truth of hia statement, but 
when he ventured to mention his name the whole family 
fell at the fect of the exiled gencral. The women offered 
to him their services, and the men their lives,—but he 
sought but to partake of their humble fare, and to obtain a 
shelter for his head from the midnight tempest; he did 
obtain them, and in the morning again departed on his 
road of oxile. 

In fourteen hundred and thirty, there was at Venice a 
general of fortune who had escaped from the poignard 
of an assassin sent against him by Filippo Mario of 
Milan. This new general received from the hands of 
the Doge before the altur of Saint Marie the standard 
of the Republic and was invested with the supreme com- 
mand of the armies of all the Venetian territory. Full 
of the remembrances of his wrongs, he failed not to add 
each day to the territories and fortunes of the Republic 
from tho Milanese and on every hand to consolidate its 
wealth and stability. 

On the fifth of June, fourteen hundred and thirty-two, 
in front of the colonades of the same Palace, before 
the assembled multitude s man was brought forth 
gagged and bound. ‘The valet of the executioner 
rudely forced bis heud upon tho block, and the noxt 
moment the executioner himself let fall the axe upon the 
neck of the victim, who was already half dead from the 
agony of the torture he had previously undergone. His 
crime was that he had releused four hundred prisoners 
of war without the sanction of the senate, thereby 
breaking his outh, and subjecting himself to death. The 
jeulous tribunal disliking his popularity had taken this! 
favorable opportunity to destroy him. What they durst 
not do in the field, they did under the shield of their 
illimitable power. 

I need scarcely say, render, that this man who had 
lived the life of a hero and died the death of a criminal, 
was tho shepherd boy, the companion of Facino Cano, 
the aaviour of Filippo Marie, Duke of Milan,—tho 
protector of the Republic of Vonice,—in a word Francisco 
Bartolomeo Busone. RH 
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Tue appearance of Quebec, as you approach Cape 
Diamond, is, in the highest degree, imposing. You 
| behold a city built upon a precipice, surrounded by a 
huge wall of stone, with cannon frowning upon you on 
‘ull sides from its lofty embrasures. At its base, upon a 
‘narrow margin of the river, is the Lower Town above 
‘which rise the castellated battlements of tho cliff, with 
‘their round towers, ditches and gates, like some wild 
land stupendous creation of romance. The churches, 
and other principal edifices, with their sharp, tinned 
roof’, glittering in the sun, so constructed as to prevent 
the snow from accumulating upon them, give an addi- 
tional cffvet 10 the appearance of this most extraordi- 
nary place. 

The upper elty is entirely aurrounded by a lofty wall 
of hewn stone; and it has five gates, opening in diffe- 
rent directions to the country, the suburbs and the 
Lower Town. Two aro in the rampart toward the 
south-west—Saint John’s and Saint Louis’ gate, pro- 
tected by outworks of great strength. Through the 
‘latter gate is the road leading to tho plains of Abraham. 
This roud is kept in good repair; and directly on its 
left is one of tho four Martello towers, erected at diffe- 
rent distances between the Saint Lawrence and the 
Saint Charles. Cannon are mounted on tho summit of 
these towers, to sweep the undefended plains below; 
and thoy are so constructed that, if taken by an enomy, 
they can easily bo Inid in ruins by the shot of the gar- 
riaon, while on the opposite, facing tho plain, thoy ure 
of immenso thickness, Proacot gato is tho principal 
thoroughfare to the Lower Town, Tho ascent, up to 
the hill lending to the gato, appears almost perpendicu- 
lar. Tho citadol, with the works about it, occupics 
nenrly forty acres of ground. The fortifications con- 
sist of baations, connected by lofty curtains of masonry, 
and ramparts of from twenty-five to thirty fect in height, 
and about the same in thicknoss, bristling with heavy 
cannon, round towers, loopholed walls and massive 
gates, recurring at certain distances in the clrcumfa- 
rence, The extent of the ramparts, toward the Innd 
side, from the south-west anglo of tho citadel to the 
cliff above tho river Saint Charles is stated to be 
eighteon hundred and thirty-sevon yards. Within the 
rampart is the esplanade, which is a level apace covered 
with grass, whore the several guards on duty at the 
citadel are mounted, 

One of the principal buildings in Queboe, and the most 
conspicuous, ia the Parliament House. It Ja of cut 
stone, and bas a handsome facade, surmounted by a 
dome and spiro, covered with tin, From tha dome 
there is an oxtensive viow of the picturesque acenery 
around, ‘There aro three grand divisions of barrncke in 
Quobes, the principal of which Je called the Jesuits’ baw 
rocks. It ia a cepaciows, quadrangular edifice, with an 
enclosed aroa, which da appropriated for the parado and 
oxeroiso of the troops. Every ovening, at nino o/oloat 
a bugle js sounded in front of theso burracka, end 
afterwarda, the sound of the drum and fifo announces 
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that tho roll is called, and that every soldier must bo 
at his post. C 

The heights of Abraham are much resorted to, by 
tourists. The spot whore Wolfe died is marked by a 
monument, latuly erected. It is oa simple half-column, 
only nine fect in height, and executed in Montreal mar- 
ble, shaped from a singlo block. It bears this simple 
and sublime ingcription— Here died Wolfe, victori- 
ous!" ‘The attack of Wolfe upon Quebec, his death, 
with that of the French general, Montcalm, have long 
since been ono of the most exciting und interesting 
chapters in history. The attractive traits of Wolfe’s 
character, his literary predilections, and his numerous 
accomplishinents, gave an unugual interest to the cir- 
cumstances of his denth. In the chapel of the Ursuline 
Convont, there is a marble slab, lately placed there by 
Lord Alymar, with this inscription in French Honor 
to Montcalm! Dastiny, in depriving him of victory, 
recomponsed him by a glorious death!’ The spot 
where Montgomery foll, in his disastrous attack upon 
the citadel, is atill shown, ‘The heights of Abraham 
command a noble view. The Saint Lawrence, with its 
glaesy surface, below—the opposito bank of the river, 
dotted with villas—Point Levi, with its trees and its 
green lawns—the Isle of Orleans--tho distant falls of 
Montmorency—the intervening fields and farme—the 
background of mountnins—the meandering of the river 
Snint Charles—and, directly in front, Quebec, with its 
butuloments and its glittering steeples ond roofs—all 
present a scone, not to be surpassed. 

Quebee, is anid to have derived its name trom 
Jacques Cartier, who, with some Normans, at his first 
discovery, on perceiving u lofty capo, from the end of 
the island of Orleans, exclaimed, “ quel bec !” (what 
promontory!) and in course of time, tho name of Quebec | 
has remnined to it. 

‘Tho falls of Montmorency, about an hour’s ride from 
Quobee, uve much visited. The village of Beaufort, 
through which you pass on your way to the falls, con- 
slats of a long strect, with log huts and plastered houses 
on oach side, a church, ene or two chapels and a 
monastery. ‘Tho falls are higher, by seventy foot, than 
Niagara; but they aro much narrower, and the volune 
of water that sweeps over thom is, of course inferior. 
Near the foot of the falls, the whole foam of tho descent 
scams to meot like drifting snow, and forming two im- 
mense revolving wheels, to be scattored thenco into 
sptay, or sont, lashed into froth, over the bed of the tor- 
rent. 


it. S. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “CRUISING IN THE LAST WAR,”? “ THE REEFER OF °76,”) ETC. 


THE OPEN BOAT. 


How shall I describe the horrors of that seemingly 
endless night. Borne onward at the mercy of the 
waves—possessing just sufficient control over the 
boat to keep her head in the proper direction—now 
losing sight altogether of our consort, and now hang- 
ing on the top of the wave while she lay directly 
under us, we passed the moments in a succession of 
hopes and fears which no human pen can adequately 
describe. As the night advanced our sufferings in- 
creased. The men, worn out with fatigue, were kept 
at their oars only by the consciousness that even a 
moment’s respite might be our destruction. With 
difficulty we maintained even the slightest communi- 
cation with our fellow sufferers in the other boat, 
and, as the hours wore away, communication became 
almost impossible. It was only at intervals that we 
caught sight of our companions through the gloom, 
or heard their loud huzzas in answer to our shouts. 
And no one, except he who has been ina like situation, 
can tell how our sense of loneliness was relieved 
when we saw these glimpses of our consort, or caught 
the welcome sound of other voices than our own 
across that fathomless abyss. 

At length a gigantic wave rolled up between us 
and the launch, and, when we rose from the trough 
of the sea, I fancied I heard beneath us a wild, pro- 
longed ery of human agony. At the sound, my blood 
curdled in my veins, and I strove to pierce the ob- 
scurity ahead, hoping almost against hope that our 
companions yet survived, and that I might catch a 
glimpse of the launch; but my straining eyes scan- 
ned the prospect in vain, for the thick darkness shut 
out every thing from my vision, except when the 
ghastly foam whitened along the waves beside me. 
For an instant I tried to believe that what I heard 
had sprung from a disordered fancy, but the eager, 
yet horror-struck faces of my shipmates beside me 
soon convinced me that I was not the only one who 
had heard that ery. We looked at each other for a 
moment, as men may be supposed to look who have 
seen a visitant from the tomb, and then, with one 
common impulse, we joined in a halloo that rose 
wildly to windward, swept down on us, rose again, 
and finally died away to leeward in melancholy 
notes. No answering cry met our ears. Again and 
again we united in a shout—again and again the roar 
of the wind and wash of the waves was our only re- 
ply. Suddenly a flash of lightning blazed around us, 
and, taking advantage of the momentary light thus 


shed on the prospect, I gazed once more across the 
waste of waters. We hung, at the moment, on the 
topmost height of a mountain wave, while beneath 
yawned a black abyss, along whose sides the foam 
was rolling in volumes, while the ghastly crests of 
each mimic billow and the pitchy darkness of the 
depths below were lit up with the awful glare of the 
lightning, presenting to the imagination a scene that 
reminded me of the lake of fire into which Milton’s 
apostate spirits fell. Just at the lowest point of the 
vortex a boat was seen, bottom upwards, while, 
in close proximity to it, one or two human forms 
were struggling in the sea; but all in vain; for at 
every despairing stroke they were borne further and 
further from the few frail planks which now were to 
them their world. Oh! never will that sight fade 
from my memory. A cry of horror broke simulta- 
neously from all who beheld the scene, and long after 
it had vanished from our eyes, we heard the first 
despairing shriek of our drowning messmates, we 
saw the last look of agony ere they sank forever. To 
save them was beyond our power. As we were 


_ whirled down into the abyss we leaned over the gun- 


wale to catch, if possible, a sign of the vicinity of any 
of the sufferers, but our efforts were in vain, and, after 
watching and listening for more than an hour, we 
desisted in despair. As the storm gradually passed 
away, and the stars broke out on high, diffusing a 
shadowy light around us, we gazed again across the 
waste for some token of our lost messmates, but our 
scrutiny was in vain. The tale of their death, save 
as it is rehearsed in these hurried pages, will never 
be told until the judgment day. 

Morning at length dawned. Insensibly the first 
cold streaks of day crept along the eastern horizon, 
gradually diffusing a gray twilight over the vast soli- 
tude of waters around, and filling the mind with a 
sensation of utter loneliness, which, though [ had ex- 
perienced it partially before, never affected me with 
such indescribable power as now. As far as the eye 
could stretch there was nothing to break the vast 
monotony of the horizon. The first glance across the 
deep destroyed the hope which so many had secretly 
entertained, that morning would discover some sail 
in sight, and, though no unmanly lamentations were 
uttered, the dejected look with which each shipmate 
turned to his fellow was more eloquent than words. 
All knew that we were out of the usual route of ships 
crossing the Atlantic, and that our chances of rescue 
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‘were consequently lessened. We were, moreover, 
nearly a thousand miles from land, with but scanty 
provisions, and those damaged. Our boat was frail, 
and one far stronger had already been submerged— 
what, then, would probably, nay ! must be our fate. 
It was easy to see that these thoughts were passing 
through the minds of all, and that a feeling akin to 
despair was gathering around every heart. 

“Cheer up, my hearties !”’ at length said Bill Seaton, 
a favorite topman, looking round on his companions, 
‘it’s always darkest just before day, and if we don't 
meet a sail now we must look all the sharper for one 
to-morrow. Never say die while you hear the wind 
overhead, or see the waves frolicking around you. 
Twenty years have I sailed, in one craft or another, 
and often been in as bad scrapes as this—so it’s hard 
to make me think we ’re going to Davy Jones’ locker 
this time. Cheer up, cheer up, braves, and I'll give 
you ‘Bold Hawthorne,’” and, with the words, he 
broke out into a song, whose words acted like an inspi- 
ration on the crew, and in a moment the air rung with 
the ballad, chorused forth by a dozen stentorian voices. 
And thus, alternating between hope and despair, we 
spent the day. But, unlike the others, my situation 
forbade me to betray my real sentiments, and I was 
forced to maintain an appearance of elation which 
illy agreed with my feelings. 

Meanwhile the day wore on, and as the sun mounted 
toward the zenith, his vertical rays pouring down on 
our unprotected heads, became almost insupportable. 
The gale had long since sunk into a light breeze, 
and the mountainous waves were rapidly subsiding 
into that long measured swell which characterizes 
the deep when not unusually agitated. Over the wide 
surface of the dark azure sea, however, might be 
seen ten thousand crests of foam, one minute crisp- 
ing into existence, and the next disappearing on the 
declining surge; and, as the hour approached high 
noon, each of these momentary sheets of spray glis- 
tened in the sunbeams like frosted silver. Overhead 
the dark, deep sky glowed as in a furnace, while 
around us the sea was as molten brass. Parched 
for thirst, yet not daring to exceed the allowance of 
water on which we had determined—burning in the 
intense heat, without the possibility of obtaining 
shelter—worn out in body and depressed in spirits, it 
required all my exertions, backed by one or two of 
the most sanguine of the crew, to keep the men from 
utter despair, nor was it until evening again drew 
on, and the intolerable heat of a tropical day had 
given way to the comparative coolness of twilight, 
that the general despondency gave way. Then 
again the hopes of the men revived, only, however, 
to be once more cast down when darkness closed 
over the scene, with the certainty we should obtain 
no relief until the ensuing day. 

Why need I recount the sufferings of that second 
night, which was only less dreadful than the pre- 
ceding one because. the stars afforded us some com- 
parative light, sufficing only, however, to keep us 
on the watch for a strange sail, without allowing us 
to hope for success in our watch, unless by almost a 
miracle? Why should I narrate the alternation of 


hope and fear on the ensuing day, which did not 
difter from this one, save in the fiercer heat of noon 
day, and the more utter exhaustion of the men? 
‘What boots it to recount the six long days and nights, 
each one like its predecessor, only that each one 
grew more and more intolerable, until at length, 
parched and worn out, like the Israelites of old, we 
cried out at night, “‘ Would God it were morning,” 
and in the morning, ‘‘ Would God it were evening.” 
And thus, week after week passed, until our pro- 
visions and water were exhausted, and yet no relief 
arrived, but day after day we floated helplessly on 
that boiling ocean, or were chilled by the icy and 
unwholesome dews of night. Hunger and thirst, and 
heat—fever and despair contended together for the 
mastery, and we were the victims. Often before I 
had read of men who were thus exposed, coming at 
length to such a pitch of madness and despair, that 
they groveled in the bottom of the boat, and cried 
out for death; but never had I thought such things 
could be credible. Now, how fearfully were my 
doubts removed! I saw lion-hearted men weeping 
like infants—I beheld those whose strength was as 
that of a giant, subdued and powerless—I heard men 
who, in other circumstances, would have clung tena- 
ciously to life, now sullenly awaiting their fate, or 
erying out, in their agony, for death to put a period 
to their sufferings. No pen, however graphic—no 
imagination, however vivid, can do justice to the fear- 
ful horrors of our situation. Every morning dawned 
with the same hope of a sail in sight, and every 
night gathered around us with the same despairing 
consciousness that our hope was in vain. 

There was one of my crew, a pale, delicate lad, 
whom I shall never forget. He was tke only son of 
a widow, and had entered the navy, though against 
her will, toearn an honorable subsistence for her. 
Though he had been among us but a short time, he 
had already distinguished himself by his address and 
bravery, while his frank demeanor had made hima 
universal favorite. Since the loss of the Dart he had 
borne up against our privations with a heroism that 
had astonished me. When the rest were sad he was 
cheerful; and no suffering, however great, could 
wring from him a complaint. But on the twentieth 
day—after having tasted no food for forty-eight hours 
—the mortal tenement proved too weak for his nobler 
soul. He was already dreadfully emaciated, and for 
some days I had been surprised at his powers of en- 
durance. But now he could hold out no longer, and 
was forced to confess that he was ill. I felt his pulse 
—he was in a high fever. Delirium soon seized him, 
and throughout all that day and night he was de- 
prived of reason. His ravings would have melted 
the heart of a Nero. He seemed conscious of his 
approaching end, and dwelt constantly, in terms of 
the most heart-rending agony, on his widowed mo- 
ther—so soon to be deprived of her only solace and 
support. Oh! the terrible eloquence of his words. 
Now he alluded in the most touching accents to his 
father’s death—now he recounted the struggles in his 
mother’s heart when he proposed going to sea—and 
now he dwelt on her grief when she should hear of 
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his untimely end, or watch month after month, and 
year after year, in the vain hope of again pressing 
him to her bosom. There were stern men there 
listening to his plaintive lamentations, who had per- 
haps never shed a tear before, but the fountains of 
whose souls were now loosened, and who wept as 
only aman can weep. There were sufferers beside 
him, whose own anguish almost racked their hearts 
to pieces, yet who turned aside from it to sorrow 
over him. And as hour after hour passed away, and 
he waxed weaker and weaker, one feeble shipmate 
after another volunteered to hold his aching head, 
for all thought of the lone widow, far, far away, who 
‘was even now perhaps making some little present 
for the boy whom she should never see again. 

Tt was the evening of the day after his attack, and 
he lay with his head on my lap, when the sufferer, 
after an unusually deep sleep of more than an hour, 
woke up, and faintly opening his eyes lifted them to 
me. It was a moment before he could recognize 
me, but then a grateful smile stole over his wan face. 
I saw at a glance that the fever had passed away, 
and I knew enough of the dying hour to know that 
this return of reason foreboded a speedy dissolution. 
He made an attempt to raise his hand to his face, but 
weakness prevented him. Knowing his wishes, I 
took my handkerchief and wiped the dampness from 
his brow. Again that sweet smile played‘on the 
face of the boy, and it seemed as if thenceforth the 
expression of his countenance had in it something 
not of earth. The hardy seamen saw it too, and 
leaned forward to look at him. 

“Thank you, Mr. Cavendish, thank you,” he said 
faintly, “I hope I haven’t troubled you—I feel better 
now—almost well enough to sit up.” 

“ No—no, my poor boy,” I said, though my emo- 
tion almost choked me, “lie still—I can easily hold 
you. You have slept well?” 

“Qh! I have had such a sweet sleep, and it was 
full of happy dreams, though before that it seemed 
as if I was standing at my father’s dying bed, or saw 
my mother weeping as she wept the night I came 
away. And then,” and a melancholy shadow passed 
across his face as he spoke, “I thought that she cried 
more bitterly than ever, as if her very heart were 
breaking for some one who was dead—and it appears, 
too, as if I-was that one,” he said, with child-like 
simplicity, Then for a moment he mused sadly, but 
suddenly said—“ Do you think I am dying, sir?” 

The suddenness of the question startled me, and 
when I saw those large, clear eyes fixed on me, I 
was more embarrassed than ever. 

“T hope not,” I said brokenly. He shook his head, 
and again that melancholy shadow passed across his 
face, and he answered in a tone of grief that brought 
the tears into other eyes than mine, 

“T feel Tam. Oh! my poor mother—my poor, 
poor widowed mother, who will care for you when 
lam gone?” 

“T will,” I said with emotion; “if God spares me 
to reach the land, I will seek her out, and tell her 
all about you—what a noble fellow you were—” 

“ And—and,” and here a blush shot over his pale 








face, “ will you see that she never wants—will you ?” 
he continued eagerly. 

«J will,” said I, ‘‘ rest easy on that point, my dear, 
noble boy.” 

“ Aye! and while there’s a shot in the locker for 
Bill Seaton she shall never want,” said the topman, 
pressing in his own horny hand the more delicate 
one of the boy. 

**God bless you!”? murmured the lad faintly, and 
he closed his eyes. For a moment there was silence, 
the hot tears falling on his face as I leaned over him. 
At length he looked up; a smile of joy was on his 
countenance, and his lips moved. I put my ear to 
them and listened. 

“ Mother—father—I die happy, for we shall meet 
in heaven,” were the words that fell in broken mur- 
murs from his lips, and then he sunk back on my lap 
and was dead. The sun, at the instant, was just sink- 
ing behind the distant seaboard. Ab! little did his 
mother, as she gazed on the declining luminary from 
her humble cottage window, think that that sun be- 
held the dying hour of her boy. Little did she think, 
as she knelt that night in prayer for him, that she 
was praying for one whose silent corpse rocked far 
away on the fathomless sea. Let us hope that when, 
in her sleep, she dreamed of hearing his loved voice 
once more, his spirit was hovering over her, whis- 
pering comfort in her ear. Thank God that we can 
believe the dead thus revisit earth, and become minis- 
tering angels to the sorrowing who are left behind! 

Another sun went and came, and even the stoutest 
of hearts began to give way. For twenty-three days 
had we drifted on the pathless deep, and in all that 
time not a sail had appeared—nothing had met our 
sight but the brazen sky above and the unbroken deep 
below. During the greater portion of that period we 
had lain motionless on the glittering sea, for a sue- 
cession of calms had prevailed, keeping us idly rock- 
ing on the long, monotonous swell. When the sun 
of the twenty-fourth day rose, vast and red, there was 
not one of us whose strength was more than that of 
an infant; and though, at the first intimation of dawn, 
we gazed around the horizon as we were wont, there 
was little of hape in our dim and glazing eyes. Sud- 
denly, however, the topman’s lock became animated, 
and the-color went and came into his face, betoken- 
ing his agitation. Following the direction of his eyes, 
I saw a sinall, white speck far off on the horizon. I 
felt the blood rushing to the ends of my fingers, while 
a dizziness came over my sight. I controlled my 
emotion, however, with an effort. At the same in- 
stant the doubts of the topman appeared to give way, 
and waving his hand around his head, he shouted, 

‘A sail!—a sail!” 

“ Whereaway ?”? eagerly asked 2 dozen feeble 
voices, while others of the crew who were too far 
gone to speak, turned their fading eyes in the direc- 
tion in which all were now looking. 

«Just under yonder fleecy cloud.” 

“T can’t see it,’ said one, “surely there is a 
mistake.” 

‘“ No—we are in the trough of the sea—wait till 
we rise--there !” 
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“T see it—I see it—huzza!” shouted several. 

A sudden animation seemed to pervade all. Some 
rose to their feet and clasping each other in their 
arms, wept deliriously—some cast themselves on 
their knees and returned thanks to God—while some 
gazed vacantly from one face to another, every now 
and then breaking out into hysterical laughter. For 
a time it seemed as if all had forgotten that the 
Strange sail was still far away, and that she might 
never approach near enough to be hailed. But these 
thoughts finally found their way into the hearts of 
the most sanguine, and gradually the exhilaration of 
sudden hope gave way to despair, or the.even more 
dreadful uncertainty of suspense. Hour after hour, 
with flushed cheeks and eager eyes, the sufferers 
watched the course of that strange sail, and when at 
length her topsails began to lift, and her approach 
was no longer doubtful, a faint huzza rose up from 
their overcharged hearts, and once more they ex- 
hibited the wild delirious joy which had characterized 
the first discovery of the stranger. 

The approaching sail was apparently a merchant 
ship of the largest class, and the number of her look- 
outs seemed to intimate that she was armed. She 
was coming down toward us in gallant style, her 
canvass bellying out in the breeze, and the foam 
rolling in cataracts under her bows. Once we 
thought that she was about to alter her course— 
her head turned partially around and one or two of 
her sails shook in the-wind—but, after a moment’s 
anxious suspense, we saw her resume her course, 
her head pointing nearly toward us. For some time 
we watched her in silence, eagerly awaiting the mo- 
ment when she should perceive our lug sail. But we 
were doomed to be disappointed. Minute after mi- 
nute passed by, after we had assured ourselves that 
we were nigh enough to be seen, and yet the 
stranger appeared unconscious of our vicinity. She 
was now nearly abreast of us, running free before 
the wind, just out of hail. Our hearts throbbed with 
intense anxiety. But though several minutes more 
had passed, and she was directly on our beam, her 
look-outs still continued gazing listlessly around, 
evidently ignorant that we were near. 

“She will pass us,” exclaimed Seaton, the top- 
man, “ how can they avoid secing our sail?” 

“We must try to hail them,” I said, “or we are 
lost.” 

“ Ay—ay, it is our only chance,” said the topman, 
anda grim smile passed over his face as he looked 
around on his emaciated shipmates, and added bit- 
terly, ‘‘ though it’s little likely that such skeletons as 
‘we can make ourselves heard to that distance.” 

We will try,” said I, and raising my hand to 


time the cry, I hailed the ship. The sound rose | 


feebly on the air and died waveringly away. But no 
symptoms of its being heard were perceptible on 
board the stranger. 

“ Again,” I said, “ once more !?" 

A second time the cry rose up from our boat, but 
this time with more volume than before. Still no 
look-out moved, and the ship kept on her course. 
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“A third time, my lads,” I said, “we are lost if 
they hear us not—ahoy !”” 

‘*Hilloo!” came floating down toward us, and a 
topman turned his face directly toward us, leaning his 
ear over the yard to listen. 

‘* Ahoy !~a-hoy !—Ho-ho-o-oy !” we shonted, join- 
ing our voices in a last desperate effort. 

** Hilloo~boat ahoy !”? were the glad sounds that 
met our ears in return, and a dozen hands were ex- 
tended to point out our location. At the instant, the 
ship gallantly swung around, and bore down directly 
toward us. 

** They see-us—praise the Lord—they see us—~—we 
are saved!” were the exclamations of the crew as 
they burst into hysteric tears, and fell on their knees 
in thanksgiving, again enacting the scene of delirious 
joy which had characterized the first discovery of the 
strange sail, , 

On came the welcome ship—on like a sea-bird on! 
the wing! Scores of curious faces were seen peer- 
ing over her sides as she approached, while from top 
and cross-trees a dozen look-outs gazed eagerly to- 
ward us. The sun was shining merrily on the 
‘waves, which sparkled in his beams like silver; 
while the murmur of the wind over the deep came 
pleasantly to our ears. Oh! how different did every 
thing appear to us now from what it had appeared 
when hope was banished from our hearts. And 
when, weak and trembling, we were raised to the 
deck of the stranger, did not our hearts run over with 
gratitude to God? Let the tears that even our res- 
cuers shed proclaim. 

“ Water—give us water, for God’s sake,” was the 
cry of my men as they struggled to the deck. 

** Only a drop now—more you shall have directly,” 
answered the surgeon, as he stood between the half 
frenzied men and the water can. 

With difficulty the ravenous appetites of the crew 
were restrained, for to have suflered the men to eat 
in large quantities after so long an abstinence would 
have ensured their speedy deaths. The sick were 
hurried to cots, while the captain insited that I should 
share a portion of his own cabin. 

It was many days before we were sufficiently re- 
covered to mingle with our rescuers, and during our 
sickness we were treated with a kindness which wag 
_ never forgot, 
| The strange sail was a privateersman, sailing 





‘under the American flag. We continued with her 
about two months, when she found it necessary 
to run into port. As we were nearly opposite Block 
‘Island, it was determined to stand in for Newport, 
where accordingly we landed, after an absence of 
nearly a year. 

Here I found that we had been given up for lost. 
A bucket, with the name of the Dart painted on it, 
having been picked up at sea, from which it was 
concluded that ail on board the vessel had perished. 
This belief had now become general in consequence 
of the lapse of time since we had been heard from. 
I was greeted, therefore, as one restored from the 


_ dead. 
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Henors or THe Peninsuna. -We take his sketches 
of two of the heroes who fell at the battle of the 
Nivelle in 1813: The first, low in rank, for he was 
but.a Lieutenant, rich in honor, for he bore many 
scars, was young of days. He was only nineteen. 
But he had seen more combats and sicges than he 
could couat years. So slight ia person, and of such 
surpassing and delicate beauty, that the Spaniards 
often thought him a girl disguised in man’s clotinag ; 
he was yet so vigorous, so active, so brave, that the 
most daring and experienced veterans watched his 
luoks on the field of battle, and implicitly following 
where he led, would, like children, obey the slightest 
sign in the most difficult situations. His education 
was incomplete, yet were his natural powers so happy, 
the keenest and best fyrnished intellects shrunk from 
an encounter of wit, and every thought and aspiration 
was proud and noble, indicating future greatnes, if 
destiay had so willed it. 

Such was Edward Freer of the 43d, one of three 
brothers, who, covered with wounds, have all died in 
the service. Assailed the night before the battle with 
that strange anticipation of coming death, so often 
felt by military men, he was pierced by three balls 
at the first storming of the Rhune recks, and the 
sternest soldiers in the regiment wept in the middle 
of the fight when they heard of hig fate. On the 
same day, and at the same hour, was hilled Colonel 
Thomas Lloyd. He likewise had been along time 
inthe A240 Uader him. Freer had learned the rudi- 
ments of his professien ; but in the course of the war, 
promotion placed Lloyd at the head of the 94th, and 
it was leading that regiment he fell Jo him also 
were combined mental and bodily powers of no ordi- 
nary kind A. graceful syminciry, combined with 
Herculean strength, and a countenance at onee frauk 
and majestic, gave the true index ef his nature ; for 
his capacity was commanding, and his military know- 
Iedge extensive, both from experience and study. 

On his mirth and wit, so well known in the army, 
T will not dwell, save to remark, that he used the 
latter without offence, yet so as toincrease his ascen- 
dancy over those with whom he held intercourse 3 for 
though gentle, he was valiant, ambitious, and’ con- 
sciousof his fitness for great exploits. He, hike Freer, 
was prescient of and predicted his own fall, yet with 
no abatenient of courage. When he’ received the 
mortal wouna a most painful one, he would not suffer 
himself to be moved, but remained watéhing ‘the bat- 
tle, and making observations upon the changes in it, 
until death came. It was thus at the age of thirty, 
that the good, the brave, the generous Lloyd died. 
Tributes to his merits have been published by Lofd 
Wellington, and by one of his poor soldiers! by the 
highest and by the lowest! To their testimony I add 
mine: let those who served on equal terms with him 
say whether iz aught I have exceeded his deserts.— 
[ Napier. 
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TRAVELLING SKETCHES, 


BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
Translated for the New World, by B.S. Gould, Esq, 


THE BEARS OF BERNE. 


A conrusion of sounds, produced by many hundred 
voices, awakened us at day-break: on going to the 
| window to ascertain the cause, we discovered that a 

fair was held in front of our hotel. The vexation we 
| experienced at being thus early disturbed in our slum- 

bers was dissipated by a glance at the picturesque ap- 
pearance of the public square, filled as it was with 
peasants in their national costume. 

Thad hitherto been much disappointed to find that 
our Paris fashions invaded all Switzerland—not only 
in the higher classes of society, who are always fore- 

‘most in abandoning the usages of their ancestors— 
but even among the people, the more scrupulous pre- 
servers of ancestral tradition. However, I was now 
indemnified for my disappointments: here were col- 
lected together, in all their coquetry, the pretticst 
country-girls of the cantons adjacent to Berne. Here 
were the Vaudoise, with short hair, her rosy cheeks 
i shaded by a sugar-loaf hat; the Fribourgian, with no 
other bonnet than her long tresses of hair twined 
three times around her head; the Valaisian, who 
comes by the way of Mont Gemmi, with a curve ol 
the neck worthy a marchioness, and her little hat 
edged with black velvet, whence depends to hershoul- 
der a broad ribbon embroidered with gold; and, final- 
ly, in the midst of these, and more graceful than all, 
the Bernese herself, her little coif of yellow straw 
filled with flowers like a basket coquettishly placed 
on one side of her head, her light hair cseaping in 
two long tresses behind,a knot of black velvet on her 
neck, her sleeves wide plaited, and her waist em- 
broidered with silver. 

Berne the stately, Berne the sad, Berne the aged, 
seemed to-day to have arrayed herself in festal robes 
and jewels: she had strewn her women in her streets 
as a belle scatters roses over her ball-dress. Her som- 
bre and vaulted arcades jutting over the ground-floor 
of her houses, were animated by the crowd that pass- 
ed gaily along, relieving with its gay colors the demi- 
tint of gray stone; and, here and there, rendering still 
more apparant the liveliness of the motely shades that 
intersected cach other in every direction, were groups 
of young men with small leathern caps, flowing hair, 
collars turned back, and blue surtouts plaited on the 
hips: German students were these, who, ut a short 
distance off, you might imagine belonged to the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic or Jena. They stood about, talking 
with immoveable countenances, or walked soberly 
along two by two with pipes in their mouths, and 
weuring tobacco-pouches, ornamented with a federal 
cross. 

At seeing all this we cried bravo! fromthe window, 
and clapped our hands as we might have done at the 
theatre when the rising curtain discovered an admir- 
ably executed scene ; then, lighting our segars in token 
of brotherhood, we sallied forth and accosted two of 
these young men by inquiring the way to the cathedral. 

Instead of pointing out the direction with a finger, 
as a busy Parisian wonld have done, one of them re- 
plied in French, broadly accentuated with Teutonic, 
“this way, gentleman,” and set off in front of us to 
guide us to the place. 

After proceeding about a hundred steps, he stopped 





before one of those complicated clocks, to the deco- | 


ration of which a mechanic of the fifteenth century 
would sometimes consecrate his whole life. Our guide 
smiled and said, 

“If you will wait 2 moment you will hear the 
clock strike.” 

As he spoke a cock that surmounted the Little 
steeple Happed his wings and crowed three times. Im- 
mediately, figures of the four Evangolists issued, one 
by one, trom a niche, and each struck a bell with the 
hammer he held in his hand. Finally, while the hour 
was striking, and simultaneously with the sound of the 
first stroke, a small door beneath the dial opened, and 
a strange procession began to appear, moving in a 
semi-circle around the base of the monument, retiring 
by an opposite door that closed on them just as the 
striking of the hour terminated. 

We had already been much struck by the venera- 

[tion which the Bernese seemed to evince for bears. 
While entering the city on the previous evening, by 
the gate of Fribourg, we observed that the portal was 
guarded by the collossal statues of two of these ani- 
mals. During the short walk we had taken this 
morning, we passed on our left a fountain surmount- 
ed by a bear arrayed in the armor of a knight, holding 
a banner in its paw, and at its feet a cub habited like 
a page, standing on its hind-feet and eating a bunch 
of grapes. We had also seen on the sculpwred pedi 

ment of a monument in the Place des Greniers two 
bears supporting the shield of the town, like two uni- 
corns upholding a feudal blazon: moreover, one of | 


them was pouring from 2 cornucopia, the treasures of 
commerce amid a group of maidens; while the other 
was graciously extending a paw, in token of alliance, 
to a warrior dressed like a Rorean of the time of 
Louis XV. And now we had just seen a procession 
of bears, some playing on all kinds of musicel instru- 
ments, and others gravely marching to the music with 
carabines at a shoulder, emerge from and re-enter the 
bowels of a clock! Deeming the cause sufficient, 
we here gave vent to an irresistible burst of laughter. 

Our guides, accustomed to the sight, laughed to see 
us laugh, and, far from being offended, seemed de- 
lighted with our good spirits. We inquired why 
these animals—not hitherto regarded as models of 
grace or politeness—were so variously multiplied in 
Berne; and whether the citizens had any motive for 
admiring them beyond the quality of their skin and 
their meat. 

They answered that bears were the patrons of 
Berne. 

I then recollected that there was a Suint Ours in 
the Swiss calendar, but I had alwayssupposed him to 
belong to the biped species, although his name might 
warrant a different conclusion; andI suggested to our 
guide, in a civil way, that St. Ours was the patron of 
Soleure and not of Berne. 

He replied that, owing to his litte acquaintance 
with the French language, he had called bears the 
patrons instead of the sponsors of the city : and to the 
latter title they had an incontestible right as they had 
given the city its name. He then proceeded to state 
how this event took place. 

The city of Berne was founded in the year 1191, 
by Berthold V., Duke of Zeeringen. When it was 
built, surrounded by walls and enclosed by gates, he 
busied himself to find a name for it with the same so- 
licitude as a mother seeks a name for her first-born. 
As, however, he was unable to decide this important 
matter without assistance, he invited all the nobility 
of the environs to a grand dinner, at which the ques- 
tion was gravely discussed. The feast lasted three 
days; but at the expiration of the time nothing had 
been concluded on. One of the guests then proposed 
that on the morrow they should have a grand hunt in 
the neighboring mountains, und the name of the first 
animal slain should be bestowed on the city. The 
proposal was approved, and at break of day the whole 
company set forward on the expedition. After an 


hour's chase, a shout of victory was heard; the: 
huntsmen rushed to the spot and learned that one of 


the duke’s archers had brought down a stag. Ber- 
thold was much disappointed that the skill of his ser- 
vitor should have been wasted on so ignoble a beast ; 
and vowed he would never give to his good and well 
fortified town the name of an animal noted for its 
cowardice. The chase was therefore renewed, and 
toward night the hunters encountered a bear. He, 
thank heaven, was a creature that could not compro- 
mise the honor of man or city. He was therefore 
destroyed without mercy, and the new capital was 
baptized in its blood. To this day, a stone erected 
about a quarter of a league from Berne, confirms the 
authenticity of this tradition by the following inscrip- 
tion in old German: 
ERST BER HIER FAM. 

i.e. Here the first bear was taken. 

As nothing could be urged against the credibility 
of such testimony, I gave my word that I implicitly 
believed the student’s story—which, by the way, is 
| but a preface to one still more orignal, that shall be 
| related in its place. 
| Meantime, we had wended our way toward the 
| cathedral, and now stood in front of it. It is a 
‘Gothic building, and its style is worthy of notice, 
though not conformable to the architectural rules of 
| its date—since it presents, despite its quality as me- 
' tropolitan church, but one steeple and no tower: and 

even the steeple is truncated at the height of about 
two hundred feet, which gives it the appearance of a 
vast sugar-loaf, clipped at the top. The edifice was 
commenced in the year 1421, after the plans of Mat- 
thias Heins; he having been chosen as the architect, 
in preterence to a competitor whose name is forgot- 
ten. The latter dissembled the resentment he felt at 
being disappointed; and when the building had at- 

tained a certain height, he asked permission of Mat- 
thias to accompany him to the platform. Matthias, 
suspecting no harm, acceded to the request with an 
alacrity that spoke more for his vanity than his pra- 

dence; and he proceeded to point out in detail the 

work that his rival hoped himself to have directed. 

As his visitor was profuse in commendations, Mat- 

thias insisted on showing the more remote parts of the 

building ; and, to avoid a circuitous route, he trusted 

himself on a single plank, that Spanned an abyss of 
more than sixty feet deep, bidding his companion 

follow him. At the same instant, a loud scream | 
echoed through the walls: the unfortunate Matthias 

had fallen from the plank! A week after this, the 

rival architect succeeded to the dead man’s vacated 

office. 

We now proceededto what is called the Terrace~ 








a promenade that surmounts a wall of solid masonry, 
more than a hundred feet in height. This wall isthe 
dividing line between the upper and lower town: its 
base being the level of the latter, as its summit. is o/ 
the former. The lower town having been built at 
the foot of a hill, this wall became necessary to jire- 
vent the ground above from sliding. The view from 
this terrace is very fine. ‘The roofs of the houses, far 
below, are spread around like a chequered carpet, 
and at intervals between them is seen the Aar, a 
rapid and capacious stream that takes its rise in the 
| glaciers of Finster-Aarhorn, and girds Bernc on every 
side. Above, the Girthen arises some four thousand 
feet, and serves as a guide to the eye toward the in 
mense chain of glaciers which shut in the horizon as 
with a wall of diamonds—a dazzling rampart, beyond 
which the imagination may picture to itself the world 
of the Arabian Nights: a girdle of a thousand hues, 
that in the morning sun surpasses all the splendors of 
the rainbow : a fantastic palace that, after town and 
plain are buried in the shades of evening, is for a time 
radiant with the rays of expiring day. 
Astone stands in the middle of the Terrace, beuring 
a German inscription of an eventalmost miracplous. A 
fiery horse, thatits rider could not restrain, precipitated 
‘itself from the platform, and of course took a perpen- 
| dicular leapof more than a hundred feet: yet, though 
‘the horse was killed, the rider escaped with some 
slight contusions. The following is a translation of 
the inscription: 

“ This stone was ereeted in honor of the almighty 
power of Gop, and to transmit a record of it to pos- 
terity. On the 25th of May, 1654, Théobald Véin- 
zepili leaped frona this spot to the ground below: af- 
| ter this he served the church as a pastor for thirty 
years, and he died at a great age, and in the odor of 
sanctity, on the 25th of Nevember, 160-1.” 

A poor woman who had been condenined to the 
galleys, induced by such a precedent, undertook the 
same feat to escape from her guards; but, less fortu- 
nate than Véiazepfli, she was dashed to pieces on the 
pavement. 

We next sauntered toward the lower gate, and on 
our route passed 2 small Gothic inn, having a boot fer 
asign. «As this did not seem a very appropriate sign 
for a wine-seller, we inquired the reason of its being 
there, and heard the following tradition: 





Henry IV, in 1602, sent Bassompierre to Berne, as 
ambassador to the Thirteen Cantons, to renew the al- 
lance that had been sworn to in 1582, between Henry 
UI. and the Confederation. Bassompierre, by the 
openness of his character and the loyalty of his nego- 
tiations, succecded in removing the obstacles to this 
undertaking, and retaining the Swiss as the allies 
and faithful friends of France. At the moment of 
his departure, as he had mounted his horse at the 

door of this inn, the thirteen deputies of the Cantons 
approached him, each holding in his hand an enor- 
widercome, to drink with him the stirrup-cup. They 
offered a toast to France, and, simultaneously raising 
their thirteen cups, emptied them atadraught. Bas- 
sompicrre, astounded at this unexpected civility, 
could devise but one method ef returning it. He or- 
dered his boct to be drawn off by his squire, and 





caused thirteen bottles of wine to be poured into it: 
then, raising this improvised goblet to his lips, and ex- 
claiming, ‘<To the Thirteen Cantons!” he swallowed 
the entire potation. 

The Swiss thought that France was worthily rep- 

‘resented by Bassompierre. 

' Going onward, now, from the inn with the Boot, 
we took the direction of the promenade de I’ Engi. 
Here we found a large assemblage of people before 
the Aarberg gate; and when we inquired the reason 
of such an assembling, we received for answer these 
two words, “ The Bears.” 

We went on till we reached a parapet around 
which some hundreds of people were leaning, und 
whence they were watching the airs and graces of 
four monstrous bears. These animals, divided in 
couples, were lodged in two large apartments dug in 
the earth, walled at the sidesand paved at the bottom. 

The spectators were amusing themselves by throw- 
ing tarts, apples and cakes to the bears. The first 
thing that I saw thrown down was seized and devour- 
ed by one of the monsters without opposition: but it 
was not so with the second. As the brute raised 
himself leisurely to take possession of the fruit, anoth- 
er individual, whose form I could not recognize by 
reason of the agility of his motions, issued from 4 
small hole in the wall, pounced on the apple under 
the very nose of Bruin, and re-entered his hiding- 
place amid the shouts and applause of the multitude. 
The next moment, the head of a fox, with its sharp 
eyes and black, pointed snout, showed itself at the 
orifice watching the opportunity tomake another sally 
at the expense of the master of the castle. 

This apparition gave me a strong desire to see the 
experiment renewed, and I bought some cakes that I 
might practice it in my own way. Reynard, who no 
doubt guessed my intention when he saw me beckon 
to the huckster-woman, fixed his ey es intently on me 
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from that moment. Presently, I extended my right 
hand with one of the cakes in it, and showed it to the 
fox. The cunning yascal made a slight motion of 
his head, 2s much as to say, “ make yourself easy : 
I understand ;” after which he quietly licked his 
chops with the complacency of one sure of his affair. 
{ determined, however, to put his skill to the proof. 

The bear, on his part, had not been unaware of my 
proceedings, but watched me with a goodly portion 
of intelligence, and was balancing himself gracefully 
on his hind feet, his eyes fixed, mouth open and fore- 
paws confidently extended towards me. Meanwhile, 
the fox, creeping stealthily like a cat, had come out 
from his hole ; and I then perceived, what I had be- 
fore no opportunity of doing, that he had been insome 
mysterious way deprived of his tail. 

J threw the cake. The bear followed it with his 
eyes, and let himself down on all fours to give chase. 
But the fox sprung over his back and, so nicely was 
his leap graduated, his nose struck the cake as he 
reached the ground, then, making a grand délour ho 


deseribed a semi-circle in order to gain his demesnes. 


The bear was furious, and applying all his knowledge 
of geometry to subserve his purposes of vengeance, 
hestruck the right line with a vivacity of which I did 
not think him capable. Reynard and Bruin arrived 
atthe hole almost simultaneously, but the former was 
ahead, and the teeth of the latter chattered together 
atthe entrance just as the rump of the former disap- 
peared within. I comprehended without further ex- 
planation why the poor devil of a fox had no longer 
a tail. 

frenewed this experiment ull my provisions were 
exhausted, much to the satisfaction of the spectators 
andthe fox; for the latter managed to secure for 
himself at least two out of every four cakes that J 
threw down. 


THE VALLEY OF LAUTERBRUNNEN. 


The little valley of Lauterbrunnen is one of the 
most delicious in Switzerland. "Wherever a foot of 
varth is visible, some seedling takes possession of it 
and soon covers it with foliage. Ifa naked and arid 
rock rolly from the summit of the mountain, it has no 
sooner found a resting-place in the valley beneath, 
than the wind covers it with dust :a shower descends 
and by rendering this dust a compost glues it to the 
rock ; after a time, a soft, green moss overspreads its 
surface; then, an acorn falls on it, lodges and veget- 
ates; the twig pushes its head upward and extends 
deowaward its thousand creeping roots which follow 
and encirele the capricious sinuosities of the rock 
until at length they reach the ground it rests upon. 
The rock is now a prisoner fer centuries, while the 
oak grasping it with its roots, as an eagle clutches a 
pebble with its talons, developes itself day by day and 
increases in strength from year to year, until nothing 
but the bolt of heaven can rend the giant from the soil. 

After traversing this valley for half a league, we 
wrtived atthe Rocher-des-Fréres, which is overtopped 
by the Rothen-Fluh. This ruddy peak was in other 
days crowned by a fortress, the property of two bro- 
thers, Ulric and Rodolph, who were rivals in love, 
and therefore at enmity with each other. Rodolph, 
the rejected suitor, dissembled for a time his grief 
and hatred; and on the day preceding the one ap- 
yointed for the brother's wedding, he proposed to 
Ulric a chase on the rgountains. When they reached 
the rock now called the Brothers, Redolph, finding 
the place quite solitary and safe for the commission 
of grime, stabbed Ulric with his pogniard. Then, 
taking from an adjoining thicket a spade that he had 
previously concealed there, the murderer duga grave, 
buried the body, and went to the banks of the Lut- 
chine, which flows near the spot, to wash away the 
blood¥ marks of his crime. 

When the stains had disappeared from his pour- 
point, he arose and cast a glance toward the grave to 
assure himself that no marks of the deed were visi- 
ble. But what was his surprise ut beholding the 
corse of his brother lying on the top of the earth that 
but afew minutes before had covered it! 


He immediately dug another grave and cast the 
body into it: but he perceived, with horror, that as 
the earth covered the corse, the stains on his pour- 
point reappeared! By the time that the grave was 
filled, the assassin was dripping with blood. 

In great perplexity, Rodolph a second time directed 
his steps to the stream, and the fearful stains were 
again effaced by its limpid waters; but when he once 
more turned to look at the grave, he uttered a loud 
shriek and fled. The tomb had a second time cast 
forth its victim ! 

That night the followers of Ulric found their mas- 
ters body and brought it to the castle. The con. 
science-stricken Rodolph dared neither return home 


hor ask hospitality of any one, and he died of hunge). 


onthe mountains. 


An inscription on the rock certifies the leadins: 


lacts of the legend; doubtless, the details seemed toc, 
puerile to the severe historian = 


HERE, 
THE BARON DE ROTHEN-FLUH WAS SLAIN 
BY RIS BROTHER. 
FORCED TO FLEE, THE MURDERER TERMINATED HIS LIFE 


IN EXILE AND DESFAIR: 
HE WAS THE LAST OF A RACE, ONCE So RICH AND 
POWERFUL. 

Nearly in front of the ruins of the Chateau de Ro- 
then-Fluh, on the opposite side of the valley, arises, 
like a twin Colossus, the Scheinige-Platte. This 
mountain bears on its red and rounded summit the 
traces of primitive waters. It rises about three thou- 
sand feet from the valley, and ifs legend is that a 
chamois-hunter, once, precipitated himself from 
the top to the bottom. My guide related the story in 
a tone of voice strangely qualified with doubt and 
credulity. 

This hunter, who was noted for his skill, one day 
came on the track of adoe that was with young. He 
pursued the poor animal to the brink of a crevice, 
which, at another time, she might have cleared ata 
bound, but which now, she could not pass: and, seeing 
death before and behind her, Jaid herself down at 
the edge of the abyss, and, like a stag at bay, began 
to weep. The sight of the poor creature’s distress 
made no impression on the heart of the hunter who 
tightened his bow, took an arrow from his quiver, 
and prepared for a shot. But ashe drew himself up 
for an aim, although the “doe but an instant before 
was alone, he saw an old man seated near her, and 
she was licking his heads. The old man was the ge- 
nius of the mountain; and as the hunter lowered his 
bow, the old man said to him, 

“Man of the valley, to whom Gop has given all 
the gifts that enrich the plain, why do you molest the 
harmless inhabitants of the mountain! I descend not 
to you to carry off your poultry and cattle: why do 
you come here to destroy the chamois of my rocks 
and the eagles of my clouds?” 

“Because Gop has made me poor,” replied the 
hunter; ‘and has given me nothing that he bestows 
on other men excepting hunger. So, as | have nei- 
ther poultry nor cattle, I come to look for the eagle’s 
ege in her eyrie, and to surprise the chamois in her 
covert. The eagle and the chamois find food in the 
mountain: I cannot find mine in the valley !” 

The old man paused for 2 moment; he then began 
to milk the chamois into a wooden bowl. The milk 
immediately took the form and consistence of cheese, 
which the genius gave to the hunter. 

“ Here,” said he, “is what will appease your hun- 
ger for the future. It will always remain in your sack 
or your cupboard so long as you do not consume it 
entirely. I give it yon on condition that you leave 
my eagles and chamois in peace.” 

The hunter promised to renounce the chase, des- 
cended to the plain, hung up his bow and lived for a 
twelvemonth on the miraculous cheese that he found 
intact at every repast. 

The chamois, too, by degrees lost the fear of man, 
and began to descend even to the valley, where they 
sported as freely and unsuspiciously as among their 
native hills. 

One evening, however, when the hunter was gaz- 
ing out of his window, a chamois came so near his 
house as to be within reach of an arrow from the 
place where he stood. The temptation was irresist- 
ble. He took down his bow and, regardless of his 
promise, shot the unsuspicious animal dead. He then 
brought it into the cottage, dressed it, and prepared a 
choice bit for supper. ‘While enjoying this long pro- 
hibited luxury, he thought of the cheese which he re- 
solved should now be not his meal but his dessert. 
But on opening the cupboard he saw a large black 
cat, having the eyes and hands of a man, devouring 
the cheese; and before he could prevent it, the ani- 
mal rnched nast him. leaned out of the open window 
and disappeared. 

The hunter gave himself litle concern for this ad- 
venture. The chamois had become so abundant in 
the valley, that fora whole year he had no occa- 
sion to seek them on the mountain. By degrees, 
however, they grew wild, became more and more 
scarce, and finally altogether disapneared. The hunt- 
er, who seemed tohave forgotten his promise, resumed 
his old habits, and followed his game among the rocks 
and glzciers. 

One day, he found himself near the same crevice 
where, three years before, he had overtaken the doe 
with young. He beat about the bushes for a mo- 
ment, when out leaped a noble buck. In an instant 
his bow was drawn, the bolt sped, and the wounded 
animal rolled over the precipice. The hunter follow- 
ed to the edge of the rock to look atter his prey: but, 
instead of the, buck, he saw the old men of the moun- 
tain at the bottom of the crevice. Their eyes met. 
and the offender could not withdraw rom the indig: 
nant gaze of the genius. An inexplicable vertigc 
next seized upon him. The old man called to him by 
name three times; and the last time it was repeatec 
the hunter, with a loud shriek of agony that reverbe: 
rated through the length and breadth of the valley 
cast himself headlong into the abyss. 


Ihave erroneously styled the stream that borders. 
the road of Lauterbrunnen, the Lutchine: I should 
had said, the two Lutchines (swey Luichinen;) for 
about five thousand feet below the two mountains 
just mentioned, they unite themselves at the foot of 
the Hunnenfluh; the black Lutchine* descending from 
the glacier of Grinderwald, and the white Lutchine 
from that of Tschingel. For some distance they 
glide along side by side without mingling their 
waters, which preserve, on either bank, each its own 
peculiar shade; the one white and the other very 
dark. We continued our route by the white Lut- 
chine, and an hours’ walk brought us to the inn of 
Lanterbrunnen. Here we ordered dinnerg and, while 
it was preparing, went on to see the cascade of 
Staubach. 

We had seen from a distance this column of water 
which hasa perpendicular fall of no Jess than nine hun- 
dred feet, slightly arched at the top, however, by the 
force with which it is first precipitated over the rocks. 

We upproached as near as we could; that is,to the 
edge of the basin worn in the rock below, not by the 

| force but the constancy of the falling water: for al- 
‘| though the colurnn is compact as it rushes to the des- 
cent, it reaches the bottom only in mist. 

It is impossible to imagine any thing more graceful 
than the undulating movements of this cascade. A 
palm-tree, waving in the breeze: a young girl floating 
in the dance: a serpent wunrolling its coils—none of 
these has more ease and flexibility of motion. Every’ 
breath of wind sways itin its descent, so that of the 
immense volume of water that plunges into the abyss, 
only a few drops reach the basin prepared to receive 
it. The breeze bears off the remainder in a shower 
of diamonds, and scatters it for half a league over the 
foliage and flowers of the valley. 

This cascade is so completely subject to the winds 
that it can scarcely ever be seen twice in the same 
form: and its color changes as often as its form. At 
every hour it seems to vary the tissue of its robes, so 
differently do the rays of the sun refract themselves in 
its liquid dust and watery sparkles. Sometimes the 
south wind (Fonwind) breezes suddenly and, seizing 
the stream at the instant it is about to descend, holds 
it suspended, forces it back towards its source and 
entirely interrupts its full. At other times, the icy 
breath of the north wind converts its flakes of foam 
into hail. When winter approaches, the falling 
snow adheres to the edge of the rock whence the 
stream is precipitated, it becomes ice by its con- 
tact with the water; augments from day to day in 
width and depth; and, when it reaches the bottom, 
presents two enormous reversed pilastres that look 
like the first essay of an audacious architect who lays 
his foundations in the airand builds downward to the 
earth. 


* The black Lutchine washes the base of the Wetter-Horn 
and carries away in its current particles of slate that give it 
adingy color. 
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From the Seuthers Literary Messenge. 
LEGEND OF THE 


HAUNTED CASTLE. 


Ay! porque asi agitarse el hombre ineano | 
Y viendo yaa los pies; ociego! ubierty 
Elsepulcro gozarte :— 





On a branch of the Gaudalquiver which loses itself among the heights 


of the Sierra Nevada, may be seen to this day, the remaina of an old 
chateau, whose bare and blackened walls frown in grim majesty upon 
the silver waters, which now mirror only desolation. Thick moss his 


grown over and obscures the once valued memorials of un almost regal | 


pride and magniticence. A hoary, matied massof ivy covers, ard par- 


tially supports, the decaying and crumbling sower which stands on the — 


left side of the castle ; its angle of inclination is so great, that the tot- 
tering old ruin seems momentarily on the point of falling, and will inevi- 


tably crash in its descent, the gay group of young vrange trees, whose | 


glossy leevee and graceful wavings convey to an imaginative mind the 
idea, that they rejoice in being the only living things which dare to look 
cheerful in a spot so melanchuly and desolate, The prospeet is even 
worse on entering the house. The only furniture of the large, dark and 


dismal hall, which is ornamented with grotesque carvings of saints and - 


angels, consivts of an antique, worm-raten picture, half fallen trom its 
frame. 
bid defiance to time, testifies that the furgotten form of the original was 
once clothed in gay and costly attire. 

Crumbling balustrades and crazy staircases forbid the most inquisitive 
adventurer to puraue his investigations much farther: and the terror of 
the superstitious guides,—for there is no heart which does not quail in 
the vicinity of that terrible cuin,—urges the traveller to leave the bats 
and repties in undisturbed possession of their accustomed haunts. 

For myself. F felt a strange and peculiar sentiment of enjoyment. in 
lingering among the scattered and decayed monuments of ancient gran- 


deur. These appear in the magniticent proportions of the buildings and 


surrounding grounds, though the hand of taste can no longer be dis 
cerned amid the desolate chambers of the house, or the gnarled and mat- 
ted masses. which, probably, in former days, ornamented the pleasure 
grounds and gardens ; their durk and heavy luxuriance now makes the 
ruin inore sombre and forbidding. 

The opposite side of the river is equally desolate, although tradition 
tells us, that, in the pulmy days of splendor, when the old ‘ Castillo de 
las Torres’ was the wonder and admiration of the country from Seville 
to Grenada, it waa rendered scarcely less attractive, by a very lovely but 
unostentatious villa, whose former site is still puinted out. 


These situations are remarkable, as having been, in by-gone times, the ‘ 
witnesses of a most terribie domestic tragedy. The minutest particulars : 
relating to it are treasured with care by the oldest of the neighboring 
peasantry, although they affect a certain air of mystery with regard to . 


them. which caused me to inquire diligently Lefure I arrived at the follow- 
ing particulars. 


The Castle de las Torres, as 1 have said, was once the pride and 


glory of that portion of the country. Its master, a noble marquis, in | 


spite of hereditary pride, wae reverenced and almost idolized by the 
peasants. whose descendants describe him as the noblest and most 
exalted of men, perfect in the graces and accomplishments of a knight 
and gentleman, handsome, intelligent, brave, and generous to profusion. 
The lofty «ld walls which I have described as so startlingly desolate, 
were accuatumed in thoae diys to resound with music and mirth. Gay 
and gallant cavaliers contended upon the now matted and weed-grown 
lawn for the supreme beauty of their fuir mistresses, whese flashing eyes 
and merry peals of laughter enlivened the halls, now made slimy and 
loathsome by the reptiles which creep over them. 

The last noble Marquis de las Torres, while still in the state of bach. 
elorship, had »0 impaired his finances by profuse hospitality and generos- 


ity, that he was fuin to call to his aid his natural and acquired graces, in ! 


order to rescue him from his embarrassments. 


The reputation of these 


so wou upon the heart of a wealthy and beautiful heiress, the Senora | 


Isabel, whose years of discretion permitted her to dispose of her wealth 
and charm- as she pleased, that he soon found himself a far richer if 
not ahappier man than he had ever been. 

The lady, although no longer very young, was still singularly beauti- 
ful and fascinating — her manners having attained a perfection of pol- 
ish, which is rarely oc never found in early youth. Her stately step and 


glorious black eves were probably as attractive as her vast forvune, to her | 
admiring hueband. Hertemper, however, was violent, overbearing, and - 


vindictive in the extreme: a0 much so, that she became the terror as 


well as the admiration of the country. Many a harsh and cruel deed is 
recorded of her, though none «o shocking and unuatiid as theone which | 


follows, 
It was soon whispered that her husband, of whom she was intenacly 


home. Any domestic contentions however were carefully concealed, 
and the Marquis always appeared the most devoted of husbands. 
Nearly opposite the castle, on the other side of the river, arose the 
white walle of a less costly but very beautiful residence, whose only oc- 
cupants, were an old man with a maiden sister, and a lovely young 


Jt is a portrait ; and the brilliuncy of a few tnts, which have - 


jealuus, was happier any where than in his etately and sumptuous . 


! grand-daughter. This girl, whom they called Elena, attained her seven- 
teenth birthday on the eve of the festival of Santa Catarina, which wag 
to be celebrated with great magnificence at the castle. She was very 
lovely, so much fo asto attract the attention of the Marquis's friends as 
they oceasionally caught a glimpse of her graceful form on the frent bel- 
cony which overhung the river. Many a sportive jest connected with 
- the fair neighbor, who smiled so sweetly whenever she saw the Marquis, 
‘had paseed the lips of the guests, and rankled in the heart of the Mar- 
chioness. Apparently, the Lord of las Torres cither despised or neg- 
lected these hints, for he continued bis frequent visits to the pretty rural 
villa, and often spoke of its fair and almost unprotected inmate with the 
udmiration and affection of a fond parent. 

On the eve of the festival of Santa Catarina, the young Elena de Cas- 
tres sat alone on the moonlit balcony. The song had faltered on her 
lips, and the strings of her guitar anupt one by one, as she endeavored 
toclicit their wonted melody. She gazed with tearful eyes on the water, 
almost beneath her feet, whose unceasing ripples broke the bright moon- 
beams into a thousand atoms. But neither the beauty of the mirroring 
water, nor the serenity of the sky, nor the snow-capped chain of the Si- 
erra Nevada losing itself in the distance and darkness, awoke any plea- 
aing sensatiuns in her bosom. She was thinking how very gay the castle 
would te on the following day, and how gracefully Dun Luis de Mendo- 
| za would dance the sprightly ftundango, and how very cruel her aunt was 
to consider her tuo young to go, and she almost seventecn. 

A manly footstep broke the silence. Elena sprang up, and flew to 
meet the Marquis with n degree of delight, which his fair lady would 
have very little approved. 

“Oh, Lam av thankful to you for coming,” said she. “ My aunt has 
said positively I shall not go to the cactle tomorrow.” 

“ And wherefore, mi corazoncita? Is she afiaid of your meeting the 
Senor Don Luis there ?” 

lena blushed and answered, “ he will be there, and my aunt forbide 
me to go. 

“And you cannot succeed in softening the old lady's feelings towards 
your handsome young cavalier ?” 

* Not at all.” sighed Eléna, ‘her heart isa flint—she calls Don Luis 
a dissipated bov, and me a silly child.” 

*« Hard, hard, indeed,” Jaughed the visiter. 

“But in truth,” said the voung lady, “ I believe a little intrigue is all 
she desires. She cannot bear that 1 should marry quietly, without at 
least half a dozen lovers to break their hearts on the occasion, or get up 
some kind of domestie romance for ber amusement.” 

“The old lady thinks she will live over again ber youth in your coa- 
quests. Is it not so?” 

“It is; she thinks me the image of herself, making due allowance for 
the degeneracy fof the age, and she is continually telling me of bec 
scores of lovers. For myself, I am quite content with one.” 

“ And your grandfather !" 

* Oh, he never interferes. He puts implicit faith in the old Spaniol 
proverb, that * the more a woman's will is thwarted, the better she will 
‘ be ;’ and therefore, be leaves matters entirely in my auot’s hands to insure 
my being brought to perfection.” 
| “ And it seeme your lover and yourself have determined to take the 
| matter in your own hands, and elupe in the confusion of to-morrow’s fee- 

tivities !” 

“« But there is no hope now, for she said positively that I should not 





go.” 

1 * Well, let me arrange this little affair for you. Suppose you seem te 

submit quietly to your aunt's decree ; I willtake care to have her out of 

. the way, by sending for her to the castle in the morning for the ostensible 
purpose of assisting in the preparations.” 

At this juncture, although neither perceived it, a dark figure glided 

; hviselessly up the river bank, and stuud in a listening attitude behind a 

' groupof palmettos, which effectually screened it from view. The de- 

mon of jealousy had prompted La Senora Isabel to dog her husband's 

- fuutsteps. to hear and judge for herself. : 

“And then,” cuntinued the Maiquisa, “ you can come uhobserved to 
the castle in the evening. You had better come masked, for to tell the 
truth, the Senora is a little tinctured with jealousy, and she is so violent 
1 that it would not be altogether prudent to meet her.” 

“Yes, ves.” 

“ But meet me at the fountain of the Graces, near the western turret, 
and there shall this fair hand be disposed of, at least to our satisfac- 
tion.” 
“Noble Marquis” — 
| “Nay, nay, there is no time for acknowledgements—I_ must hasten 
: home, or my relentless Senora may perchance send hither in search of 


=—ae 


'' me. Adieu, mi vida. Wear this jewel to distinguish you to-morrow, i 
case there should be any difficulty: and placing on ber hand a diamond 
of rare magniticence, he took his leave. 

The young girl guzed alter him, till he was out of sight; and thea, 
* with a heart tull of hope, and head crowned with gay fancies, she ea- 
' tered the house. 
With very different feelings did the Marchesa wend her way home- 
, ward. Her boatmen, who with their little barge lay concealed in the 
. shadow of the bank, were heard afterwards to say, that the appearance of 
, their mistress, as she bared her head to the moonbeams, was thet of a 
; beautiful demon. Her eyes glintened like those of a serpent, and her 
delicately chisslled features assumed the livid rigidity of acorpee. Long 
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cherished doubts had hitherto tortured her mind with jealousy, and the | 
seeming confirmation of her suspicions now goaded her to madness. 

Ere she’reuched the opposite bank of the -parkling river, her dark re- ° 
solution had been formed. Wrapping the black mantilla areund her 
head, she hastened: to her chamber, and there, having secured herself 
from the intrusion of any living or moving object. save the flickering 
moonbeumns which played upon the tleor, and lighted her silver crucifix, 
she brouded uver, and arranged her scheme of vengeance, whose very 
horror nerved her resolation. ‘Aye, aye, that fair hand shall indeed 

. be disposed of, tu the satisfaction uf one whose interference they little 
dread.” 

The possibility of her mistake never fur a moment entered her imagi- 
nation. The increasing coldness of the Marqais had long excited her 
indignatiun, and she had ever been on the watch to discover its cause,— 
never fur an instant suspecting that her own vielent passions had alien- 
ated the affection of the husband whom she idulized. 

It is exceedingly probable that the lady might have had other causes 
for her jealousy, thun that here narrated; but this is the only one whose 
remembrance haa survived. . | 

The fullowing morning rose bright and clear upon the gilded turrets 
and crystal fountains which sparkled in the sunteams as they fell upon 
the magnificent Castello. The festival of Santa Catarina was to be ce 
Jebrated with unusual splendor, less in honor of the Saint herself, than - 
of the Knights of St. Catharine, who were sojourning at the Castle. 

Preparations for the religious and military festival were made with 
all the magnificence customary in an age and nation, where personal 
prowess was the strongest claim to admiration, and the chief attributes 
of religion, pride and pomp. 

Thus the day wore on until the hour of siesta arrived ; when, every 
one, weatied with the heat and. fatigue of the morning, sought reat and 
repose. Silence prevailed throughout the mansion: the Marchioavss 
again wrapped the mantilla around her stately person, and descended to 
the boat. The drowsy Loatmen, who were following the example of 
theis masters in yielding to the intense heat, were, much to their anney- 
ance, arvused; and again the lady approached the euchanting villa of 
Las Castres. 

She ascended the sloping lank softly, and met no one to interrupt her 

ress. She entered the house, aud without being ubserved, gained 
the chamber of Elena. The room was small, but fitted up with an ex- 
quisite degree of taste and neatness, emblematical of the innocence and 
virgin purity of its occupant. On every side was seen the simple but 
elegant preparations for the festivities of the evening. The gala dress 
lay upon the bed, and choirest perfumes were on the table. A wreath of 
orange-flowers for the hair, and a gold rosary with its sparkling cross 
were placed on a small marble table near the bed, and even the deli- 
cately embroidered slippers were ready fer use. The fair mistress of 
the charabe breathed softly in her quict and child-like sleep. The lady 
paused ; and, bending over her, contemplated for a while the rare and 
almost infantile loveliness of the sleeper—strangely contrasted with the 
turbulent feelings and violent passions which marred her own magnifi- | 
cent beauty. Apparently pleasant fancies occupied the mind of the un- 
conscious girl, for a smile at that moment half parted the bright rose co- 
lored lips—a ~mile so aweet that it might have softened the heart of her 
vindictive enemy, had not at that moment a sparkle of light, from a dia-— 
mond of siagular beauty, gleamed upon her sight. She recognized her 
husband’s ring on the delicately beautiful hand which bung 30 carelessly 
in its unconscious grace. This ateeled her heart, and sealed the fate of 
her victim. With an unfaltering hand she dropped a portion of the 
contents of a small vial on the half open lips. This vial contained poi- 
son collected from the fangs of the Cobra de Capello. A few minutes 
only sufficed for it to take effect. The rich blood quickly retreated from 
the cheeks, giving place to large black spots—the white bssom heaved 
violently for a short time, then became perfectly atill—nand the form of 
the loveliest maiden of Andalusia rapidly changed to that of a livid and 
blackened corpse. But the work was not even then completed. Death 
ivelf did not sati-fy the crucl and vindictive woman. She drew from its 
silver sheath a sharp stiletto, and without quailing, without even shud- 
dering, she severed the hand from the delicately rounded arm of the un- 
fortunate gicl. She then re-arranged the drapery in the most life-like 
Manner possible, drew close the curtains, and withdrew from that dark 
and deathly chamber, with no other emotions than those of gratified 1e- 
venge, and triumph. 


s » ® * © * * * 


Noblemen, bishops, knights, and ladics—the beautiful and the gay— 
eceleviastics, and laymen—the wise and foulish—the young and ld, 
crowded around the extensive tablea, which groaned under all the splien- 
dor that wenlth and taste could heap upon them. The pillars were gar- 
landed with savest wreaths. Lights flashed around the columns, and ae 
long the verandaha, and throughout the trelliced walks. Light: every- 
where—and jewels of priceless value bluzed, and were eclipsed by 
brightereyes. Loud peals of laughter and loud and merry jests resoun- 
ded through the lofty halla. Wine circulated freely, and the songs were 

ted with accompaniment, of trumpets, drums and fifes—and brave 
knights loudly proclaimed the beauty of their mistresses, and challenged 
the world to produce their equals. The Indies stretched furth their 
swan-like necks, and encouraged their champions with bright emiles and 
grateful applause. The Marchioness moved conspicuously among all 


these; for her noble bearing and magnificent beauty, coupled with the | 


grace and affubility which won all bearts, had never shown ure re- 


_ markable than on this memorable evening. 


“A gift,” proclaimed the heralds, “a gift from La Senora Dona Isabel 
te her noble lord un his installation as Kaight of the holy order of Santa 
Cutarina—a Ladge to distinguish his persun, and a talisman to preserve 
his courage,”’ 

“Methinks your Marquis is a loving lord,” said the young Knight 
Don Luis de Mendoza, * he wears nu colors save those of his ludy wife, 
and places his lunce in rest for no other beauty.” 

Every eye was turned on ber with admiration, and the Marchesa 
smiled haughtily. 

The page, at that moment, approached his Lord, bearing th> gift, sup- 
posed to be a scarf embroidered with his lady’s hair, or lettered with her 
name and mottv. It was enclosed in a small box of embossed gold, on 
which was inscribed with precious stones tho following motto: “A 
talisman to stir up the heart of the most noble and valiant the Marquis 
de las Torres.” With a flashing eye, and lip wreathed with smiles, the 
nobleman prepared to adorn his shield with the gift of his wanscendantly 
beautifyl wife. He carefully unwrapped fold after fold of the silver tise 
sue in which it was enclosed—but he turned cold us marble, when a 
small and exquisitely formed hand, with his well known ring on ene of 
the stiffened fingers, touched his own. 

Traditional records ate unable to present: any definite picture of the 
tumult which ensued. Lights were extinguished, and tales overthrown 
inthe general confusion—with its canse very few were acquainted, but 
among these was Don Luis de Mendoza. 

A hundred eyes sought the Marchioness, but ahe was gone. She had 
disappeared in the confusion, without leaving a trace behind. They 
sought her throughout the castle, the surrounding grounda, the villa of 
Las Castrea—and there they met with an object: whieh quickened their 
anxiety. But she was never found, Whether kindred evil spirits cuard- 
ed her from human vengeance, or whether she fund refuge in some of 
the many subterraneen passages with which the castle abounded, cannot 
be told. They say she has never since been known to hold communica- 
tion with any mortal agent. 

The festivities at the castle were never renewed. Don Luis and the 
Marquis waited only long enough to cover the bier of the loving and be- 
loved Elena with choices and fairest flowers—then, choosing for their 
badges boughs of the yew and cypress, they wended their way to Mount 
Sinai, to guard the tumb of the saint, to whose order they belonged. 
Thence they never returned, and the castle was thereafter entirely desert- 
ed, for the Marquis was the last of his family, and had there been scores 
of heirs, none probably would have ventured to take poagession of the 
mansion, which has been considered ever since, as the solitary abode of 
the dark and terrible lady. There, eay the peasants, she diags on an 
existence prolonged beyond that of mortals. to suffer more than mortal 
torture—there, her shricka for merey, which in the days of her power 
she never showed, are unheeded, und her repentance is unavailing. 
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Tue government of Hayti is called ‘republican.’ The chief magis- 
trate bears the title of President, but then he is president for life, 
and nominates his successor. They have a senate, the members of 
which are elected for the term of nine years; but then the candidates 
are selected by the president, who sends three names to the legislature, 
from which they elect one to fill a vacancy. They have also a chamber 
of representatives who are elected from the people; but not by uni- 
versal suffrage, there being more restrictions upon this point than 
comports with a ‘true republican form of government. Since the con- 
solidation of the government up to 1840, more than twenty years, there 
has been very little interest displayed by the people in their elections, 
and the representatives are usually chosen in a quiet, matter-of-fact way, 
not one in five of the electors going to the polls. I saw only one con- 
tested election; and in this case the commotion was entirely confined 
to the two candidates, which resulted, after months of provocation and 
outrage on each side, in the death of one by the hand of the other, and 
the escape of the murderer from the country. He fled to New-York 
and thence to the Windward Islands, where he now resides with a sen- 

- tence of outlawry on his head. 

A peculiar feature in the election of representatives is, that a substi- 
tute is always chosen together with the regular member to take the 
latter’s place ‘en cas d’ accident.’ 


Linrrt#, Faauts, 
Reruarique D'Hartt, 


Thus are ostentatiously headed all state papers, proclamations, and other 
public documents. The blank space in the centre is filled with the 
coat of arms, a palm-tree, beneath which repose piles of cannon-balls, 
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and guns, drums, swords and standards. Such a motto looks one in 
the face from every coin and ‘billet de caissé,’ and the important maxim 
heads every stamped. paper employed in commerce or in law; while 
even the journal of the trader cannot prove a debt unless the book is 
first sent to the treasurer at the capital and by him stamped on every 
page at an expense to the owner of six cents for each impression. 
‘These stamps were to me interesting from the part they played in the 
progress of the American revolution. They are on common writing 
paper, each sheet bearing three impressions, one of which is the above- 
mentioned arms of Hayt, in printing ink, the second is the value or 
price of the sheet (varying from six cents to four dollars) i in red ink, 
and the third is in raised letters, ‘Chambre des Comptes,’signifying that 
the account has been taken in that department. ‘These are distributed 
to the sub-treasurers in the different ‘communes,’ by them sold to the 
people, and thus bring in a considerable amount annually to the public 
purse. They are required to be used for all bills brought into law for 
notes, contracts, government bills for duties, and many other purposes. 
They are not however exacted by persons engaged in trade in their 
daily intercourse with each other under ordinary circumstances ; there- 
fore the great mass of business-paper, as bills of goods, receipts, etc., 
have not passed through the operation of the ‘timbre.’ 

With the name and nature of his government thus constantly before 
his eyes in a variety of ways, the Haytien becomes fully imbued with 
the important rank which he fancies his country holds in the scale of 
nations, and moreover that he is the citizen of a bond fide republic. 
To be sure he is jostled at every step by an impudent soldier, and the 
roll of the drum or the clatter of muskets is continually grating upon 
his ears; and there are sundry little, matters beside the presence of a 
standing army which do not exactly tally with some people’s ideas of a _ 
republican form of government ; but what of that? He reads every 
hour in the day (if read he can) ‘ Liberté, Egalité, Republique d? Haiti ;’ 
and what all the world says must be true, his own convictions or expe- 
rience to the contrary notwithstanding. In the words of an infan- 
tile philosopher, yclept ‘Chicken Little,’ ‘How can he help knowing it? 
He sees it with his eyes and he hears it with his ears;’ and would it 
not be rank skepticism to doubt such authorities? 

Jean Pirere Boyer, who is now president of Hayti, was nominated 
to that station by his predecessor, the popular and lamented ALEXANDRE 
Prtion, who died in 1818. Boyer was then a general commanding 
the arrondissement of Port-au-Prince. He is not far from sixty-five 
years of age, in cqmplexion a mulatto of the ordinary brown hue; his 
hair is curly, but his features have nothing of the negro expression. 
His eyes are black and sparkling, nose long and face thin. ‘Though of 
spare figure and middling height, yet an air of dignity and self-posses- 
sion is never wanting. His administration of the affairs of state proves 
him a man of remarkable talents and sagacity; and he is probably as 
sincere a friend of his country as that country has ever known. 

I am aware that a party is now arrayed in more or less open opposi- 
tion to Boyer, and it is to be feared that his day of popularity may pass 
away; I say feared, because I consider that his death or abdication 
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would be a great misfortune to the country. Possessing great skill and 
judgment in preserving a balance between the blacks and mixed bloods, 
keeping down their jealousy of each other by incessant watchfulness 
and timely appointments to office or promotions from one class or the 
other, as circumstances may seem to demand, he is in this single talent 
alone of the greatest benefit in preserving tranquillity and mutual good 
feeling. ‘Though possessing almost unlimited power as the commander- 
in-chief, and having as boundless authority over the civil officers, yet 
no one can tax him with ever having shown a disposition to play the 
tyrant. I have never heard an act of cruelty laid at his door during 
the twenty-four years of his administration, although he is sometimes 
energetic and perhaps arbitrary in his proceedings. When he has dis- 
played the latter quality I believe it has been more from a conviction 
that the public weal demanded such action than from any desire to 
injure others or benefit himself. Could the writer address a word of 
advice to the people at this time, he would warn them to beware of 
quarrelling with their chief magistrate. ‘That man should be cherished, 
under whose wise government they have lived in peace so many years. 
His wisdom consolidated that government by conciliating the royalists 
of the north, while by his valor he reduced the Maroons of the south. 
Ilis loss would very probably be followed by a renewed struggle between 
the colors, at the anticipation of which every Haytien, who knows any 
thing of his country’s history, should fear and tremble. ‘They should 
beware how they rouse this sleeping animosity. They should beware 
of the turbulent spirit of a fierce and impoverished soldiery, who will 
thirst for more blood when blood once begins to flow. ‘They should 
reflect, either that a black president must succeed, who to ingratiate his 
color may oppress or even massacre the other race, or that another 
mulatto will take the reins, who without the coolness and experience 
and impartiality of Boyer, will soon lose his balance amid the multifa- 
rious minutia of the administration which he is obliged to watch and 
control, It seems asif scarcely a sergeant was promoted from the ranks 
or a clerk appointed in a custom-house, that Boyer did not first know all 
the circumstances of the case, and decide whether the choice fell upon 
suitable individuals, Not only has he to choose individuals of proper 
capacity, but he must also have them of the proper color. In every 
department, whether it be a company of soldiers or a treasury office, 
there must be a judicious proportion of yellow and black officers. 
There is for instance a functionary called the ‘Grand Judge,’ the 
_head of the law, a sort of grand-mufti who resides at the capital. ‘T'o 
prove to the blacks that they may expect even-handed justice in law- 
matters, Boyer has vested this high office in a huge black, named Vot- 
TAIRE, who is I believe a very worthy sort of man. The public 
weigher of Port-au-Prince, who is brought into constant collision with 
the laborers and cartmen of that city, (a set of ruffians who are incon- 
ceivably lawless and insolent) is as black as the ace of spades; and the 
same is the complexion of Colonel Victor, the commandant of the 
place, who is a most active and meritorious officer, a perfect Fouché in 
ferreting, out criminals of every description. Herein is displayed the 
good judgment of the Executive. Let him put a mulatto at the head of 
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the police of the city, and straightway there are tumults and quarrels 
on every hand; but with a smart black to take his own color in hand, 
quiet reigns at once, wherever his presence is to be feared. The other 
instances named above are analogous in their bearings. There are 
also scattered throughout the island many black officers, civil and mili- 
tary, of high rank, generals commanding whole districts, and judges of 
the different courts, Thus we see, that beside the ordinary cares and 
demands made by a country upon its rulers, we have here a new and 
grave matter of domestic economy, namely, the preservation of the 
equilibrium of color. This is doubtless the great source of trouble in 
the South-American states, which occasions so incessantly the building 
up and the pulling down of governments, the binding together and the 
severing of states. ‘The chief who sweeps overt the mountains of 
Guatemala, leading hordes of desperadoes to conquest and rapine, the 
bold and cruel Carréra, is a full-blooded Indian ; and how the Spaniards 
crouch and shrink away from his presence! Will my country ever see 
the day when part of her policy must be to conciliate and sue for the 
suffrages of a now despised race? When one of the questions to be 
answered of a political aspirant must be: ‘ What is his color 7?’ Who will 
dare to grapple with this stupendous question? During the past winter 
the law prohibiting intermarriage between whites and blacks was very 
near being repealed in the legislature of Massachusetts. Let this and 
a thousand other signs of the times be consulted before any one shall 
undertake lightly to consider it as the vagary of a wild fancy. 

There are various complaints against the administration of Boyer 
from those who perhaps think a change of rulers will change the habits 
of the people. ‘The ‘ hard times,’ that old hobby-horse for malecontents 
to ride, is a fertile cause of murmuring. The indolence of the country 
people and their irregular, debauched habits, making a wilderness of 

. what should be a garden, are doubtless crying evils. But how would 
they remedy them? Would they have another Christophe to make 
men answer with their lives for petty offences? If they could find 
another black chief who would acquire such an ascendency over his 
color as to induce them to admit such rigor, would he not be likely to 
follow the example of Christophe in his treatment of the colored popu- 
lation also? Would he not aim too, as did the black king, at their 
extermination? 'The fable of the ‘Frogs desiring a King’ suggests 
itself forcibly in the contemplation of such a state of things. But the 
only reason of the blacks submitting so slavishly to Christophe: was 
their confidence in his ability to protect them from a still more dreaded 
enemy —the French. Without such influence continually operating 
in his favor, no man could compel them to labor as he did. Habits of 
industry with a nation, as with an individual, must be grounded on a 
better foundation than that of despotism. Industry and thrift must 
prevail from a knowledge of the blessings which accompany them, and 
not from the mandate of a king; otherwise they will be as short-lived as 
the frowns of the despot himself. Is there any individual in the 
country who, if raised to Boyer’s place, could induce the cultivators to 
perform more labor than they now do? If it is their wish to do their 
best, they have an excellent opportunity under the present administra- 
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tion; at least those who do not belong to the army; and if it is not in 
the negro character to be from choice prudent, thrifty, and diligent, it 
certainly is not in the power of any ruler, black, white or yellow, to 
alter that nature. 

The slave is industrious not by nature but by fear of the whip; and 
if he shakes off the fetters of a white master to wear those of a black 
one, he is far from improving his condition in any respect. To this 
day the name of their Emperor Dessa.ines is pronounced beneath the 
breath, This savage, who wore the imperial purple for a few years, 
having previously been a general under Toussaint and Christophe, 
exceeded the latter in ferocity. When any unfortunate wretch fell 
under his suspicion or incurred his displeasure, he would order him 
into his presence; and after the interview it was a common custom for 
him to point with his bony finger to his victim, and cry to his soldiers: 
‘Couper moi téte Mouchee, (Monsicur), la!’ in a squeaking voice and 
clumsy dialect, which he brought from the coast of Africa, for he was 
an imported slave. He it was, who hearing of disaffection in a distant 
quarter, swore as he mounted his horse that ‘he would ride to his sad- 
dle-girths in blood’ — not of white men but of his own color! He was 
killed on his route by a party lying in wait for him at a place called 
‘Le Pont Rouge,’ which from the glorious deed done there has become 
the most famous locality in the island. ‘The fearful reign of Dessalines 
resembles more thatof Jenghis Khan or Timour the Tartar than that of 
any despot of more recent date. If a cultivator was pointed out as 
very indolent, he buried him alive in presence of all his neighbors! 
Such a fear pervaded every individual, that immense crops were forced 
from the soil, particularly on those plantations belonging to himself or 
his friends, which comprised all the best in the vicinity. What then 
did the blacks gain by changing the yoke of French masters for that of 
this monster? Let the Haytiens destroy their President Boyer and they 
may find another Emperor Dessalines. There is many a soldier and 
officer in the army who might prove good imitators, I could point out 
a hundred such men. 

Another cause of complaint against the government is the late treaty 
with France. Of this it is only necessary to say, that the French 
admiral had a powerful fleet to back his demands, and if the people 
had been disposed to resist them, why did they not signify as much 
through their representatives? On the contrary, the whole country 
was filled with joy on the occasion, Upon the ratification of the treaty 
a new financial policy was adopted. ‘The import duties which before 
were paid in currency was ordered to be paid in gold and silver, and 
without any material reduction on the former tariff. This of course 
inflicted a heavy but to the mass an imperceptible tax upon the people, 
and the money was consecrated to the payment of the instalments due 
the French government. It will be seen that by this operation the 
country lost one of its most important sources of revenue, from which 
it had previously met the expenditures. But the expenditure was not 
lessened, for causes mentioned below. How then continue to meet 
them? In the first place there was a radical reform in the custom 
houses. Severe laws were enacted against frauds on the revenue, and 
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vigilant officers appointed to enforce them. Here doubtless there was a 
great saving made to the nation, both in the import and export duties. 
But still the deficiency was not made up. The only resource left was 
the manufacture of paper money. But the mere signing of names to 
pieces of paper does not create wealth; and accordingly the currency 
has steadily declined since the treaty, as well as previously ; and in this 
month of March, 1842, Spanish doubloons are quoted in Port-au- 
Prince at forty-six dollars, showing a premium of nearly three hundred 
per cent. In 1823 they were at par; in 1826 they had risen to twenty- 
four dollars; in 1880, to thirty dollars; in 1832, back to twenty-four 
dollars; in 1888, (the year of the treaty,) thirty-six dollars; in 1842, 
forty-six dollars. 

If the French indemnity agreed upon is too high, it is so from the 
habits and not from the capacity of the people to meet it. If such is 
the case, there must follow one of three results: a reduction, a war, or 
national bankruptcy. And in any event, I do not see that the respon- 
sibility should be thrown upon the President. The ultimatum of 
France was‘a treaty or a war; and Boyer was obliged to make the best 
terms he could under the circumstances. If the I*rench find the gov- 
ernment making honest efforts to satisfy their terms, they will not be 
disposed to be severe in their exactions; but they will doubtless insist 
that the finances be managed with all possible economy. This demand 
brings up an inquiry whether the expenditure is not needlessly large? 
Is there no point where retrenchment may be made? Where for 
example is the necessity of a standing army, forty thousand strong, 
with no enemy to attack or resist? ‘The soldiers are paid six dollars 
the ‘pay,’ equal to a dollar a week ; including the officers and a suit of 
clothes furnished each soldier annually. The pay of the army alone 
costs the country some twenty-five hundred thousand dollars per annum, 
About one third of the troops appear on parade every Sunday in their 
several districts, and on pay-day, once in six weeks, every man is 
expected to make his appearance. At other times, excepting only 
when on guard duty, which service requires perhaps sixty or eighty 
men from each regiment, they are masters of their own time; but they 
have just enough of military life to disgust them. with labor and to 
render their homes irksome and unattractive. The lounging, dissipated 
habits contracted in useless garrisons and parades render them a 
worthless portion of the population, and a baneful example to all around 
them. There are however exceptions to this remark, there being many 
individuals who when not on military duty are industrious and exem- 
plary in their habits. 

Can this army be disbanded, or greatly reduced, and the sword and 
spear be exchanged for more useful implements? ‘This important 
measure every intelligent native has long desired to see accomplished, 
as the only one which can restore general prosperity. Before the treaty 
it would not have been a popular measure, when a French fleet might 
land a hostile army upon their shores at any moment; but this danger 
removed, there seemed no longer any reason for maintaining such a 
force, unless it might be to promote any ambitious designs entertained 
by the Executive, or to strengthen him against revolution. That Presi- 
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dent Boyer has no ambitious designs, he has proved by his official con- 
duct for a quarter of a century. 

From the day of the first revolt in the plain of Cape Frangois in 
1791 to the conclusion of the treaty in 1838, the island had been in a 
constant state of excitement connected with the movements or designs 
of France. There was a constant apprehension that fresh attempts 
would be made to bring the island under the dominion of its old mas- 
ters. Every slave felt that his liberty was not complete, and that he 
might be called upon at any moment to defend it. At last an amicable 
and definite arrangement is made, and there is every prospect of an 
undisturbed peace spreading its blessings over the land. The people 
are congratulating themselves upon the dawn of a proclaimed and cer- 
tain liberty which has opened upon them, Already the subject of dis- 
banding or greatly reducing ‘the Janissaries,’ as they have been called, 
is mooted in a thousand circles; and strong hopes are entertained that 
the brutal soldiery may be transformed into quiet agriculturists, Much 
now depended upon the President. Would he be willing or would he 
dare to disband an army which had always existed since the first out- 
break of the revolution? Would he dare to encounter the intrigues 
and hatred of the officers, who would thus be thrown out of service 
and deprived of a comfortable living? Would he be willing to give up 
the protection of a body of troops whose officers for the most part he 
had himself put in commission 2 

These were grave topics, demanding sound judgment; but no time 
was allowed the government to mature any new plans or adopt any new 
policy, Revolutionary movements began to develope themselves. A 
black officer of rank revolted at Cape Francois, but was defeated and 
shot by the troops who remained true to their allegiance. Before the 
excitement arising from this affair had subsided, a blow was struck 
nearer home. On a certain night, General Ingine, the secretary of 
state, and prinie adviser and minister of the President, was at his 
plantation near Léogane, some twenty miles from the capital, when a 
horseman rode up to the door at midnight and demanded to see to him. 
Madame Ingine, suspecting mischief at such an untimely hour, endeay- 
ored to dissuade her husband from going to the door. He however 
persisted, and sallying forth asked his visiter’s business, ‘ Despatches,’ 
said the man, touching his hat, ‘ from the city.’ He took the pretended 
papers and turning about to enter the house, the assassin drew a pistol 
and stretched him nearly lifeless before his own threshold ; and uttering 
a malediction upon both his victim and his master, he galloped away. 
- Medical aid was procured without delay, and as soon as possible the 
general was conveyed to Port-au-Prince. My friend Dr. S., from New- 
York, his physician, informed me that the ball struck him in the back 
of the neck, went straight through and came out of his mouth, taking 
two teeth with it; but his lips being parted at the instant were not 
touched. ‘This story may seem rather of the ‘Munchausen’ order, 
but I was at Port-au-Prince at the time, and am desirous of confining 
myself strictly to the truth in these remarks, But there is a sequel to 
the adventure: Inginm, though advanced in life, survived the wound, 
and still lives to be, what he has been for thirty years, the Haytien 
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Talleyrand, with no other faculty injured save that of speech. He 
is a tall, portly quadroon, of a fair ruddy complexion. His counte- 
nance bears a pleasant expression, and in his own house he is cheerful 
and affable to those about him. His large round head, covered with 
curling locks of snowy whiteness, is often seen at mass, and on other 
important occasions, With an inquisitive and watchful mind, penetrat- 
ing into the most distant and the most (apparently) trifling affairs of the 
country, visited by every person of any note who comes to the capital, 
from whom he extracts all possible information — many paying their 
court to him by giving all the intelligence from their respective districts 
which they possess—having the ear and the confidence of the Presi- 
dent, and universally acknowledged to be a man of superior talents, it 
will be seen that General Ingine is a most important personage. 

The day succeeding the attempt upon his life, it was found that the 
blacks in the neighboring hills were in a state of insurrection, when 
troops were instantly sent against them from Léogane, and they were 
subdued without difficulty. Six of the ring-leaders were captured, one 
of whom was the assassin, and proved to be a mulatto residing on the 
estate of the man whom he atfempted to murder, and from whom he 
had received many favors. The negroes had been falsely made to 
believe that there was to be a general rising throughout the island, 
though for what purpose does not plainly appear, It is perhaps merely 
an illustration of the old saw, that the devil will find work for those 
who have none. The prisoners were executed in Port-au-Prince a few 
days after, and thus died this attempt. With such threatenings of a 
coming storm, of course all thoughts, if any had existed, of reducing 
the army, were abandoned, as there was a prospect that their services 
might be demanded ere long to sustain the government. 

Meanwhile came trouble in the House of Representatives. Certain 
members arrayed themselves in open opposition to the President. A 
demand was made by them, that an account should be rendered to that , 
body of the disposition of the public funds, or a certain portion of 
them, for some years past. ‘This was resisted by the government party, 
who had as usual an overwhelming majority. In fact there has never 
been but one party, though occasionally some erratic spirit would wan- 
der far enough out of the beaten track to show that opposition might 
exist, to a certain extent, at any rate. But now, in the session I think 
of 1839, the liberals, as they designated themselves, came out bold and 
furious. Their leader was Dumesle, a black lawyer, representing Aux 
Cayes, which district by the way has the largest proportion of colored 
population of any in the island. He is said-to be very eloquent. I 
can vouch for his tremendous voice and well-oiled tongue, though I 
never heard him plead before ‘listening senates,’ or in a court of 
law. He has been a vexer of the ‘powers that be’ for several years. 

Another bone which he and his friends had to pick with the Presi- 
dent, was on the occasion of the choice of certain senators, The 
constitution requires that the President sénd in three names to the 
legislature, from which they elect one to that station. There were five 
senators to be chosen, and there were not furnished as many names as 
the law required. How Boyer explained his conduct here, I do not 
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know, but he was sustained and the senators chosen. The violence or 
contumacy of the rebellious representatives continued, until one fine 
day a stop was put to their want of politeness by expelling the whole of 
them from the house by a vote of the ‘collared’ members; and the 
next morning, when they went up to take their seats, they received a 
modest hint from the gentleman in a soldier’s coat at the door, that 
‘they were not wanted.’ Finding them unwilling to take his ipse dizit 
on so important a matter, he stepped back and presenting his bayonet, 
soon convinced them by that potent argument that he did not speak 
without book. ‘The expunged gentlemen walked quietly away, and 
were soon off to their districts and constituents. How one of them 
was received will hereafter be shown. ‘These members were from Aux 
Cayes, Aquia, Jeremie, and one from the capital itself. 

The fact of the President not sending in as many names as are 
required by law is not so arbitrary an act as it may at first appear; he 
of course will give no other names than those of his friends, and it can 
make but little difference whether he furnishes ten or twenty candi- 
dates. The matter of the public accounts is more serious. Doubtless 
it is a grave political offence to refuse to account to the people for the 
distribution of the revenue; but it seems incredible that the head of the 
state can have been a peculator when he is exposed at any moment to 
be called to an account; for though the representatives may defend 
him to-day they may desert him to-morrow. But there is a far better 

. reason for believing Boyer to be honest in financial matters, and that is, 
his general character for integrity. At all events there cannot have 
been any great surplus in former years; and if there had been, nothing 
seems more easy than to detect any chicanery, as the financial machi- 
nery is extremely simple. 

In Port au Prince resides an officer called the Treasurer General, 
from whose department issues all the money which forms the circula- 
tion of the country, both paper and metallic, when it is first put out 
by government. A sub-treasurer resides in each town, at whose office 
are paid all duties and other monies to government, and he pays the 
sums required for the troops and other expenses, If he has a surplus, 
it is held until drawn for, for some other district, and if he is short, he 
forthwith despatches a barge with a guard of soldiers to the capital 
for a supply. The accounts are made up monthly and sent to the 
treasurer-general ; and a defalcation on the part of these officers has 
seldom taken place —the prisons of Hayti being most dismal places of 
abode. Sr. Crorx. 
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New-Enauanp boy as I was, to whom snow-banks were as familiar 
as green fields, the hot weather of Hayti in mid-winter began after a 
time to be very tiresome, December gone, January passing away, and 
nothing but a succession of bright suns, unclouded skies, and hot days! 
Nature rebelled against such unnatural weather, as much as the natives 
would have done against an atmosphere at zero. 

At length there were tokens of some relief from the incessant bright- 
ness of the day-god. Clouds began to roll over from the northward ; 
the sea assumed a darker hue, and sent forth low moans, like a chafed 
beast of prey. ‘There was no wind, but the clouds grew larger and 
darker, and now and then a wave combed over, ‘ feather-white,’ to sea- 
ward, like a tiger showing his teeth; and occasionally a ‘roller’ came 
in upon the beach with a voice of thunder. Then comes a puff of air 
from the north; another and another follows at short intervals from the 
same dreaded quarter, which increase in violence until the ‘norther’ is 
fairly declared. And now, sailors! look to your ground-tackle! Make 
all snug, and prepare for a gale! 

The sky is now completely overcast with the murky rack; and the 
sun for a rarity is hidden from the view, though still making faint 
attempts to break through the unusual barrier. The waves roll higher 
and higher, and break terrifically upon the shore. The coasting craft 
are hauling round as far as possible behind the point, and boats in the 
harbor are plying back and forth, bearing extra cables and anchors, and 
the loud sea-song of the black sailors is borne on the gale. As the 
storm increases, the rock-bound shores resound with the noise of the 
billows, which come crashing in as if they would tear terra-firma from 
its foundations. I now began,to feel more at home. To be sure it 
was not equal to a winter storm in father-land, with its driving snow; 
but it was a respectable imitation, even though the mercury did not fall 
below sixty degrees of Farenheit. I observed that as soon as night 
came on the houses were all closed; and on inquiring the reason, was 
told that it was on account of the coldness of the weather; a fall of 
twenty degrees from the usual temperature of eighty being too much 
for Creole constitutions. — . 

In order more thoroughly to enjoy the storm, I went down in the 
evening to the quay or wharf, where I could feel the blast and see and 
hear old Ocean. The streets were deserted, and the soldiers on sentry 
duty were cowering in the guard-house. Getting to the farthest end, 
with the waves crumbling among the piles beneath my feet, I clung toa 
post and watched the swift-flying clouds, as one after another they blotted 
out the moon, amid ‘the noise of many waters.’ And there, like a 
lonely exile, I stood an hour, and thought of home and friends, and the 
school-mates from whom I had so recently parted. Many a young form 
passed in review before me, and I longed to clasp their hands once 
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thore, and enter again with them into the sports and cares of boyhood. 
Gathered as we had been at , from all parts of the Union, it was 
natural that we should be scattered again like leaves of the forest; but 
I felt in that solitary hour as if no one of us had been wafted farther 
from his parent-tree than myself. The rain fell while I was thus ‘ chew- 
ing ‘the cud of swect and bitter fancies,’ and when I returned to the 
house I was drenched to the skin. 

My entrance was greeted with upraised hands and eyes, and a volley 
of exclamations from the servants, which proved to be a mixture of 
scolding and lamentations for the poor ‘ petit blanc,’ who would most 
assuredly have a fever the next day. The fever! This was a part of 
the performances which I had no relish for; so following their eager 
advice, I tore off my wet clothes and went to bed. ‘The next morning 
I awoke with a severe attack from the dreaded enemy, which however 
was speedily mastered by a clever Frenchman who in France had kept 
a ‘ boutique dapotecaire, but in Hayti was a regular M. D. So much 
had he gained by going ‘to the colonies,’ or rather away from home; 
for ‘a prophet is never honored,’ etc. 

As the troops of children passed our doors on their way to and from 
school, it was amusing to witness the variety of complexions they exhi- 
bited. Positively no two of. them were of the same color, Every 
nation on the face of the earth might find its representative in com- 
plexion, be they white Saxons, black Africans, or yellow Chinese; dark 
Moor, red Indian, or swarthy Spaniard ; or any of the intermediate lights 
and shades of the human face divine. All I say would find in this (and 
nearly every other West-India town) their counterparts in color. The 
principal boys’ school was on the Lancasterian plan. ‘The master is an 
intelligent native, who fled his country in revolutionary times; and in 
his search after a quiet life found himself (of all situations to gratify 
such a taste!) a soldier in Soult’s army in Spain. He had found his 
way home at last, bringing light pockets and a ball in a limb; and _ his 
experiences had given him a fund of anecdote, a reverence for ‘ L’Em- 
pereur,’ and a limp in his gait. And how many of the sons of France 
had found their ways home after the weary wars of Napoleon, in the 
same plight with this unfortunate Dominic! And yet they all sang: 





‘It was a glorious victory !? 


I am inclined to believe that the worthy pedagogue was in the habit 
of ‘fighting his battles o’er again’ to his boys, thereby inspiring them 
with a military spirit. Certain it is, that a majority of the urchins were 
usually arrayed in a miniature soldier’s coat, having’a standing collar, 
army buttons, and trimmed with light-blue or scarlet cloth; the same 
being in close imitation of the garments worn by their captain or lieu- 
tenant sires. It cannot however be the spirit-stirring tales of Maitre 
Cleverin which have clothed his youngsters in warlike vestments, for the 
chivalrous fashion prevails in other parts of the island. ‘The same spirit 
is inculcated by the Commandant, who puts his little boys into.the regi- 
ment, and makes them exercise with the troops in line. 

The difference in the habits of the hardy sons of the north and the 
languid people of the south displays itself in early life. Here were no 
athletic games to wile the out-of-school hours away. The youngsters 
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would as soon have thought of jumping over a house as over each other’s 
heads at a game of leap-frog; and they would have shrunk away from 
a well-contested game of foot-ball, such as come off in the grounds of 
our northern seminaries, where ‘Greek meets Greek’ with a ‘tug of 
war’ scarcely equalled since the days of the tournaments. At school 
however many of these boys are far from being dull scholars, but make 
good proficiency in the simple branches of education which they are 
taught, Specimens of their chirography for example can be produced, 
as symmetrical and elegant as copper-plate. ‘The mention of this art 
brings to mind an article of stationery of fine quality, which is found 
here. ‘The sea-beach is a black sand, as coarse as common gray ses- 
sand; but there is one spot of ten or twelve yards square which is of 
fine grain and of the brightest purple, with all the hues and tints of a 
rich velvet. This we prepared by washing in fresh water, and sent it 
by sacks-full to our friends, This is the only spot where I have ever 
seen the black sand of stationers; and it appeared very singular that it 
should never be mixed with the coarser sands lying on all sides; although 
it is covered by the sea at high tide. 

The remark is often heard, that in all parts of the earth are to be 
found Scotchmen; and moreover, that a ‘cannie Scot’ will thrive in 
any land and in any clime. Among the handful of whites residing 
here, there was one who was born not exactly in the ‘land o’ cakes,’ 
but a little to the northward, in the Ultima Thule itself, and in no less 
renowned a spot than the island of jolly Magnus Troil, and in sight, as 
he assured me, of his house. With the fair Minna and Brenda still 
fresh in memory, and the roar of ‘Sunburgh Head’ still ringing in my 
ears, my wonder may be conceived on finding one day that I had been 
discussing the merits of ‘the Pirate’ with a veritable compatriot of 
Triptolemus Yellowly and of Norna of the Fitful Head | 

The story of my new and agreeable friend was singular enough. 
When he left his home to seek his fortune he bent his steps, like all 
Englishmen, first to London; thence to the United States with a British 
consul; and from there to St. Domingo, where he had been an eye- 
witness of many of the atrocities of Dessalines and others, although he 
had always felt safe as a British subject, while transacting, as he did at 
one time, a large business, He was a well-read man, and of no little 
value to our small circle; although, like a true John Bull, full of eulo- 
gies on British power and influence, and full of sarcasm for every thing 
French, from Charles the Tenth to a poodle-dog; and I never could see 
that either their elevation or abasement of kings ever tended to exalt 
the people in his estimation. One being as curious to hear something 
of New-England as the other was to learn more of the Orkneys, we 
exchanged information as far as our respective abilities would allow; 
and at the same time were refreshed by an opportunity of using our 
mother tongue instead of the Creole jargon which was jabbered from 
morning till night on every hand. He had left his northern home long 
before Walter Scott visited it, otherwise he would have had an opportu- 
nity of ‘ciceroning’ the Baronet about the Island, and of pointing out 
those localities afterward depicted so vividly in the pages of ‘The 
Pirate.’ Such an occupation would have been to my friend an inex- 
haustible source of pleasant fancies ever after; and perhaps he would 
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have gone with Scott to Edinburgh, and so have altered entirely his for- 
tunes, and probably not for the worse. But it was not so to be; and 
Mr. S has lived thirty years in this distant corner of the south, 
and for most of the time the only British subject within as many leagues. 

Another of our little circle of ‘blancs’ was a Spaniard, born in 
Cadiz- He too had emigrated from the old world to the new, in his 
youth, in search of an honorable independence.  Iiis first place of 
residence was in the city of Caraccas, where he acquired property and 
lived happily, until the fearful night of the great earthquake which 
overthrew that capital, He was roused from his slumbers by the rock- 

‘ ing of the house, which was of stone; and in a few moments it was 
hurled to the ground. He escaped miraculously, and left the hapless 
city an impoverished man. In his wanderings he visited IHayti and set- 
tled in this community, and was again at the head of a prosperous 
business, when a relentless fever took him from among us; not however 
until he had seen another of the elements bursting from its natural 
bounds, and spreading still greater desolation in its path than was caused 
by the earthquake of Caraccas. Signor Champana was this time 
however more fortunate; for the roof only of his house was lifted off 
and deposited in the road by the hurricane of 1831; whereas the earth- 
quake had razed his mansion to its foundations. This gentleman enjoyed 
thus the unenviable distinction of having had one house shaken to pieces 
and another blown away by the unruly elements. 

There was in command of a regular trader between our port and 
Philadelphia a worthy ‘ ancient mariner’ who had been there fifty years 
before, in the capacity of cabin boy. Tis account of the state of things 
at that time was almost incredible; yet it tallied well with the stories of 
the old people; and we had no other way of getting at any thing like 
statistics, all public records having been destroyed. He assured us that 
the harbor now so deserted was then filled with large French vessels, 
and that the quays and stores were loaded with sugar, coffee, rum, and 
indigo, the produce of the plantations in the district. What a wonder- 
ful change has come over this fair island! Not a pound of indigo has 
been manufactured for a quarter of a century, although the frequent 
occurrence of the shrub growing wild shows it to have been once 
abundant. In place of the huge hogsheads of sugar which filled ship 
after ship, and supplied half Europe, the whole produce of the island is 
now a few hundred barrels, not one of which is exported. In fact, 
white sugar is frequently imported into this island from the United 
States. I'he quantity of rum produced is also very small compared 
with former times, none being exported, although great quantities are 
unfortunately distilled for ‘home consumption.’ And lastly, in place of 
the three or four millions of coffee, which this custom-house now 
exports, there were then exported forty millions of pounds !—cequal to 
nearly the whole crop of the island at the present time. In ¢hose days 
it was not uncommon fora planter to raise one hundred thousand pounds, 
In ¢hese days he is a fortunate proprietor who can deliver six thousand, 
of which one half goes to the cultivators, 

The agricultural habits of this people are in a state of transition, and 
not exactly of stagnation; as might be inferred from the enormous 
deficits in all their crops, Tach year the tillers of the soil grow more 
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averse to living upon land which they do not own, as the tenure of 
occupancy compels them to divide the produce with the owner. ‘The 
facilities for purchasing land have vastly increased, ‘The average price 
for many years has been about twelve dollars Haytien (two of which 
make one Spanish) per acre. In 1826, the grower received for his coffee 
six dollars and a half per hundred pounds. With a depreciating cur- 
rency, the price has constantly increased until 1840, when the price 
was nineteen dollars. But as the price of land did not increase in value 
as well as its products, (a bad sign in any country,) we see the cultiva- 
tor now able to purchase thrice as many acres with his bag of coffee as 
he could fifteen years ago. With such facilities and advantages staring 
them in the face, the negroes must be inconceivably degraded and stupid 
not to profit by them, and thus become not only the tillers but the 
owners of the soil. Indeed so valueless have the estates become to the 
colored proprietors living in the towns, that they readily give credit to 
the purchaser. 

In tropical climates the Jand-holders are usually the richest portion 
of the community. Why then, it may be asked, do the colored people, 
the mixed bloods, (who are more intelligent and better educated than 
the blacks,) thus willingly part with their territorial possessions? Have 
they trades or professions which are more Jucrative than that of the 
agriculturalist 1 ‘The answers to these questions involve facts in regard 
to the race whose characteristics we are describing which will perhaps 
be novel to many of our readers, In, the first place, there is in this 
state of Hayti, this black republic, whose motto is ‘ Liberté, Egalité,’ 
a great'amount of Arisrocracy. ‘There is an aristocracy of money, 
of place, of military renown, of education, of family, and strongest and 
most conspicuous of all, of color. The first is to be found in the 
richer merchants and shop-keepers, male and female, of whom there are 
some in every town, who exert a great influence over their fellow 
citizens, ‘The aristocracy of place includes not only all those on the 
civil list, but all the officers of the army; not only judges and ‘com- 
missaries,’ secretaries of departments, treasurers, collectors, ct hoc 
genus omne, but also generals and commandants, colonels and captains, 
innumerable; all of whom attach sufficient importance to their several 
situations, and are presumed to be friendly to the government. 

Quite a number of young men are sent to Europe (usually to 
France) for an education; some of these return accomplished and 
refined by their sojourn in good seminaries: others bring back to their 
native soil all the fopperies and vices of Paris. ‘There are probably 
not far from a hundred Haytien students in France at all times. These 
may be called the learned élite, and they adopt either the medical or 
legal profession, the priesthood not being popular with them. The 
pride of family forms still farther material for the formation of ‘ caste.’ 
The casual observer sees nothing of this, but an intimate acquaintance 
proves to him that there are as strongly marked lines in this respect as 
im any other; and there is sometimes found a ‘clannishness’ worthy of 
the banks of Loch Lomond. The pride of color needs no explanation. 
Nearly all the families of mankind look upon the white race as the 
most highly endowed. In a country therefore where one portion of 
the population is allied to this superior race while another portion is 
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not, it follows that there must exist a natural aristocracy, and such I 
conceive to be emphatically the case in Hayti. 

It must not'be supposed however that upon these different founda- 
tions, more or less substantial for creating differences of rank, there is 
allowed to be raised any proud superstructure which shall tower over 
the heads of the people. ‘Though all these feelings exist, yet any 
attempt to show them or to follow out the views of their possessors, 
would be instantly crushed by the: mass, Where a conscious feeling of 
superiority exists, great care is taken that it does not break the bounds 
prescribed by the constitution, comprised in those magical words, 
‘ Liberté, Exgalité.’ 

A great source of recreation as well as of health we found in the 
beautiful river which winds through the hills back of the town. Its 
pellucid current flows briskly along over a bed of pebbles, and the 
banks at our favorite bathing places were of clean ‘shingle,’ shaded 
by clusters of the graceful bamboo. ‘The path lay through a plain 
which once formed the rich sugar estate ‘ Benquier ;’ but in place of the 
canes there was now a dense forest of guava-trees, from which we 
plucked the fruit as we rode along. This tree and the logwood have 
sprung up spontaneously on the deserted lands, and where unchecked 
have formed impenetrable thickets. We resorted frequently to the 
banks of the river in the cool of the afternoon, and lingered till dark, 
watching the ‘ crabier,’ a small snow-white crane, stalking ‘silent and 
thoughtful by the solemn shore,’ or listening to the murmuring stream 
and the soft breezes playing through the trees; and as we looked 
beyond the scenes before us to the gentle outlines of the undulating 
hills, and heard the merry notes of the oriole from the groves on every 
hand, we could not help confessing that life in such a land might be as 
sweet as it is possible to be on earth. ‘There was nothing to operate as 
a drawback upon these smiles of Nature. Those terrors of tropical 
rivers, the alligators, are unknown. The huge serpents and ferocious 
beasts which render the solitudes of our southern continent so hazard- 
ous, are banished from this terrestrial paradise. Instead of the veno- 
mous reptiles so common to these latitudes, we saw on every side little 
chameleons or lizards running nimbly and harmlessly along the ground, 
or over the trunks and limbs of the trees, 

Now and then the noisy laugh of some neighboring rustic or of 
merry wayfarers would pierce the air; and if they came in sight, a 
distrustful scowl, or saucy joke, or civil greeting would meet us, 
according as the feelings of the individual were favorable or otherwise 
toward the ‘blancs.’ If we wandered farther up toward the ‘passe,’ or 
ford, we amused ourselves with watching the people crossing the river 
‘dlanage” ‘They dodged the ferry-boat below, and took to the water 
like ducks, men, women and children, and waded, swam, and scrambled 
across, as the river happened to be high or low. If they chanced to 
have a horse or a donkey in charge, they transferred the huge bundles 
of grass or bananas from their own heads to the already loaded backs 
of their animals, and so ‘plunged in and buffeted it with lusty sinews.’ 

There is one rural occupation, which we of the north are wont to con- 
sider the most delightful of all, which is unknown in the tropics, I 
mean that of the hay-maker. The graceful sweep of the mower’s 
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sythe, the busy rakers, and the fragrant hay-stacks are never seen. 
The coarse guinea-grass grows at all seasons, and is the common 
provender for animals from the beginning to the end of the year, being 
cut daily to furnish the daily supply. Horses after eating it for some 
time will not touch the best hay. But the loss of the cheerful song of 
the hay-maker is not the only thing missed in the rural life of the 
tropics, In a country where ‘the quarters’ succeed each other in monot- 
onous similitude, with nothing to mark the ingress of the one or the 
egress of the other, we lose the greatest charm of life—the change of 
the seasons. How delightful is Spring, with its soft mornings; and 
buds and blossoms, when Earth has shaken off the icy hand of Winter! 
How pleasant is Summer, with its bright days and flowers, and rural 
scenes and refreshing showers! — contrasting all, as we constantly do, 
with the sternness of a more inclement season. How delicious are the 
golden days of Autumn, each one of which we would cleave to for ever ; 
when the fields are heavy with the golden harvest, and the gardens 
hang with ruddy fruits, and the sun, shorn of his fiery -beams, is suc- 
ceeded at night by the harvest moon! And when old Winter comes _ 
round again, has he not his thousand delights? The bright fire-side, 
with pleasant friends or pleasant books; the merry sleigh-bells, the gay 
réunions, the intellectual feasts? Is it not the season when, spite of 
the freezing air without, the flow of soul gushes most sparkling within? 
Its chilling breath may blight all nature without, yet it is powerless 
upon the ieart and soul of man. Does it not rather rouse and stimu- 
late his energies to prepare for its coming? It is an affecting type of 
that other winter which will follow it: that long cold freezing winter, 
‘in which no man can work !’ Br. Crotx. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


We will not mar the scene—we will not look 
To the veil’d future, or the shadowy past.” 


Tne good ship that bore home Grace Harvey, 
her brothers, aunt, and Augustine Clavers, arrived 
after thirty-five days passage, and was telegraphed 
two hours before the passengers landed at White- 
hall. Mr. Harvey’s carriage was awaiting them; 
he, with Stanley, stood on the wharf, while Mary 
Gretton, who had been left in the carriage, too 
restless to remain there, had joined a friend she 


luckily espied, and was walking to and fro on the | 


Battery. At every turn she paused to look at the 
little steamer that was bringing her cousin from 
the ship; in all her wide horizon she saw nothing 
but that. Her friend, not s0 engrossed, said, 
“Mary, Mary—do look at this old man at our 
right—-what a spectre of a man it is! heis as much 
absorbed in the steamer as you are. I have no 
doubt he expects a cousin or something nearer. 
Vl ask him.” 

« Anne!” Mary’s remonstrative tone had no 
effect. Her lively friend turned to the old man, 
saying, “I am sure you have a relation in that 
steamer; have you not?” He raised his eyes to the 
speaker—and they looked from the dark hollows 
of his pale and withered countenance, like burning 
coals amid ashes; he did not reply, but drawing 
his hat closer, removed a few paces from them. 

«How very like!” exclaimed Mary. 

“ Like—like what? Jam sure I never in my 
life saw anything like him.” 

« Nor I, but he is so like a description Stanley 
gave me of a strange old man—but, oh, Anne, the 
steamer seems really coming now; come with me 
to the gate. I think I see Grace! Oh come!” 
And at the gate they stood a full half hour before 
the steamer touched the wharf. But half hours 
will end, and the cousins met and embraced, and 
put the happiness of months into minutes. When 
their rapture intermitted, the ladies were placed in 
the carriage, and the French maid with them, with 
half a dozen precious carfons in her hands, one of 
which she let fall, and caps, feathers, and flowers 
were strewed on the pavement. While she was 


: recovering these fleeting treasures, and Stanley and 
. Clavers were standing arm in arm at the open 
: carriage door, “ Stanley!” said Mary, “do look at 
. that old man—there—just inside the railing— 


pshaw, he has turned his head away. Now! now, 
he is looking this way—is not he the strange crea- 


ture that came to your office once? There, he is 
gone! Did you see him?” 

How indescribably rapid are the operations of 
thought and will at critical moments! At Mary’s 
first exclamation, both the young men had turned, 
both had seen and recognised the object pointed 
out. Stanley’s eye had glanced from Ross (for it 
was he) to Clavers; he had seen him become sud- 
denly pale, and then crimson; he had felt his arm 
tremble in his, and he had determined to seem, if 
possible, unobservant of all these particulars, and 
by the time Mary concluded he said, “ you mean 
the old man who put up some shelves for me? Yes, 
not unlike, but this poor body seems much older 
and feebler.’ The carriage now drove off, and the 
young men followed. As Jong as they were within 
sight of Ross, Clavers stole glances at him, but 
with that habitual self-command which marked 
him, and which can only be acquired by long 
practice, he talked on the subjects which naturally 
arose after his long absence, without betraying the 
real direction of his thoughts. 

As the carriage drove up Broadway, Mrs. Salton, 


‘ after Icoking out on one side and then on the other, 
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threw back her head, sighing out, “Oh mon 
Dieu!” Grace and Mary were too huppy, and quite 
too much occupied with one another to care or 
ask about the cause of her sigh, and she too petu- 
lant to keep it to herself. “I remember,” she said, 
“when I thought these houses were palaces, and 
their tenants little short of princes; when I used 
to hear people say, and I myself assented to it, that 
Broadway was the finest street in the world, be- 
cause forsooth neither they nor I had ever seen a 
finer. Now the illusion is gone. I would rather 
live au cinquieme in Paris than to have any one 
of these flame-coloured piles of brick and mortar— 
hideous! are they not, Grace?” 

“ Yes—very pretty.” 

Mary laughed. « What do you mean, Grace!” 
« Nothing, of course, my dear. She seldom thinks 
it worth her while to listen to what I say. She 
has fallen into one of her abstractions.” Mary 
good-naturedly turned the conversation to shelter 
her cousin. ‘ How much Mr. Clavers is changed!” 
she said. “Changed!” echoed Grace, now tho- 
roughly aroused, “how, Mary? in lookse—expres- 
sion—manner?” 

“Tn all—I cannot say exactly in what—he is— 
that is, he seems”—~she stopped, checked by 
Grace’s earnest look. 

« You mean, my child,” interposed Mrs. Salton, 
“that he is an exceedingly elegant young man, 
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which he was not two years ago. He will be 
a Tare specimen among these North American 
savages; really it is enough to fill one with dismay 
to think of our young men.” 

“ My dear Mary! what makes you colour so?” 
asked Grace. “You do not quite agree with my 
aunt?” 

“ No,” she replied, with the strong emphasis of 
gitlish feeling, “I am sure I do not, and you 
ought not. Mr. Augustine Clavers may be ever 
so transcendent, but we all know those who are 
equal to him in every respect.” It was plain 
Mary’s sisterly enthusiasm was roused. Mrs. 
Salton thought American children excessively im- 
pertinent; Grace smiled at her cousin’s fervour, 
but the carriage being at her father’s door there 
was ncither occasion nor opportunity for reply. 

Never was there a happier man than Wilton 
Harvey on this day. “ King Charles’s restoration,” 
he said, “‘ was nothing to it—he only got back his 
crown—I my home!” His boys bad returned from 
a German school without any abatement of their 
simplicity and boyish love of noise and fun. 
Grace was matured—perfected, her father thought, 
and his little pet Mary, was again, and for the 
winter, a member of his family circle. His affec- 
tionate nature rose above the accumulation of 
sordid cares which he had heaped upon it. He 
forgot his extravagant hopes, and his dawning 
anxieties. He did not go to Wall-strect, nor look 
in a newspaper, nor ask for letters, nor think of a 
stock sale. He was as happy as before “the poten- 
tiality of growing rich beyond the dreams ofavarice” 
entered his day-dreams; as happy in short as in 
those early days, when, pursuing business in its 
regular channels, with moderate but suflicient 
results, he had time and tranquillity of mind to 
enjoy the abounding blessings of his lot. But, 
alas! it was but a gleam of sunshine from the 
gathering clouds. 

As yet the business world was apparently going 
on prosperously; the gaieties of the season began, 
and Mrs. Salton eagerly plunged into them. 
Though she professed to find the society of her 
native city insupportably ennuyante, she lost no 
opportunity of mingling with it. There was no 
opera, and “ what was life without an opera!’ The 
theatres were “detestable,” and yet, if she had an 
unoccupied evening, she condescended to pass it 
at “the Park,” where, if in good humour, she 


spent it in sarcasms on the audience, or in a run- ; 
ning contrast between the actors and the diversi- | 


fied dramatic corps of Paris. 
be nervous (a word used to express “to ears 
polite,” puffiness, crabbedness, and all modes of ill 
humour,) she sat silent, muffled in her shawl; not 
even Clavers could extract a word from her. She 
gave parties that differed little from those she 
railed at, save in her very elegant neglect of her 
guests; in her receiving a swarm of doubtful 
foreigners, whose qualification for an admission to 
her drawing-rooms was, that French was their 


If she happened to . 


grace quite unattainable by the Anglo-Saxon race! 
And this was the woman to whose companionship 
Grace Harvey had been condemned for four years, 
and it must be confessed not without loss. An 
atmosphere of frivolity, satisfied ignorance, a total 
want of benevolence, and a habit of bitter sarcasm 
make the worst of malaria. One might as reason- 
ably expect to see a plant thrive in noxious air as 
to have the character develope well amid such in- 
fluences; but there are robust plants that outlive 
and triumph over all adverse circumstances. For- 
tunately Grace had no natural sympathy with her 
aunt, and the effect of their association was rather 
to prevent expansion than to give a wrong direc- 
tion. The activity of her mind was. suspended, 
and her feelings pent up in her heart without that 
spontaneous flow and impulsive expression which 
betoken a healthy condition. She had contracted 
a habit of reserve and abstraction that equally sur- 
prised and pained Stanley, and which with the 
inevitable change from the careless girl of sixteen, 


to the elegant young woman of twenty, arrayed ; 
with the elaborateness of Parisian art, made him ; 


feel as if she were no longer his « Cousin Grace,” 
the charm of his childhood, the enchantment and 


hope of his dawning manhood, the ultimate object: 


of the aspirations and projects of his maturity. 
But the Grace Harvey of his blind faith bad disap- 
peared from the firmament; she who had given 
her heart to Clavers was a mere mortal—so he 
thought, and such are the consolations of love and 
self-love:to the most unselfish, the most gencrous. 
Mary judged more truly than her brother. Her 
unwavering faith was like the divining rod that 
detects the presence of the subterranean gold, of 
which there is no indication on the surface. This 
was the child-like faith of affection, but experience 
might have predicted that Grace Harvey, scarcely 
twenty, was not a hopeless subject for the stern 
teaching of vicissitude and adversity, should they 
come forth in time. 

It happened one evening that a storm prevented 
Grace from keeping an engagement, and Stanley 
calling at his uncle’s, found his sister and cousin 
in the drawing-room, and only them. This was 
the first evening they had passed without Mrs. 
Salton or Clavers, or both, since their return. 
Grace seemed disenthralled. They fell back upon 
old associations, and reverted to the pleasant expe- 
rience of their childhood. If time brings us to 
wintry days, memory keeps fresh, and free from 
his blight, the flowers that grew about our early 
home. After they had run on for an hour or two 
with their “Oh, Grace, do you remember!” and 
“Oh, Stanley, do you remember when papa took 
us,” &c.—Mary said, “I never shall forget that 
evening when first I went to the theatre. Patrick 
was late with the carriage, and it seemed as if he 
never would come, and when he did come, off we 
went in our flurry and left our gloves and pocket 
handkerchiefs on the table.” 

«Yes; and it was that horrible crying play the 


native Janguage, and that they waltzed with a ‘ Stranger!” 
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“Yes, and we snufiled and cried—and you, 
Grace, wiped away your tears with the play-bill!” 

“ Yes, and my aunt insisted on my going home.” 

« Ah, but you would not—you said I should not 
lose the fun of the farce—and Placide! oh, how 
capital he was!” 


“And Stanley slipped out and brought me a | 
: be quiet and not take too much to heart what 


bottle of eau de Cologne, and I washed my face 


and wiped it on poor papa’s handkerchief—what : 


a delightful evening we had.” 

“ Yes, indeed—who would have thought then?” 
sighed Mary. 

«Well Mary, thought what!” 


“Nothing, dear Grace; only I was thinking : ; 
' ness of existence without it. 


how much pleasanter times we had then than now, 
but it is foolish to expect that an elegant young lady 
who has passed four years in Europe, should be as 
careless and as happy as a child; and love her 
cousins better than every one else.” 

“ Mary!”’ said Grace—there was remonstrance 
but more of sorrow in her tone. She leaned her 
elbow on the table and covered her eyes with her 
hand. Tears dropped fast from beneath it—“ Ah!” 
said she, “I have grown very old in those four 
years—life was so fresh and sparkling then—it is 
so stale now. J was then so earnest in everything, 
now I am earnest in nothing.” She tried to sub- 
due her emotion, but in vain, and she left the 
room. 

To Stanley her tears seemed like the drop- 
ping of the rain upon the seared earth; and her 
words fell upon his ear like the gushing of the 
stream under the ice, giving assurance of life, 
action, and power. “ The pure sense of her youth,” 
thought he, “has been abused, but is not destroyed; 
‘mirth and innocence’ are not yet to her ‘milk 
and water.’” After seeming to examine a pair of 
scissors Grace had left on the table, as if he were 
learning how to make them, he turned suddenly to 
Mary, and asked her if she thought Grace loved 
Augustine Clavers, 

“No, I am sure she does not.” 

“ Sure,—Mary!” 

« Almost sure.—I don’t ‘mow. She would not 
be so indifferent to everything if she were in love 
~TI see she is more animated with him, but that is 
because they have so many subjects in common to 
talk about, and you are so cold and distant to her.” 

“T cold to Grace! Mary.” 

“ Yes you are, Stanley. Half the time you call 
her Miss Harvey. You are not now half so frank 
and cordial in your manners as Augustine Clavers 
is.” This was true, and incomprehensible as it 
was to Mary, and incredible to her brother, it was, 
nevertheless, easily explicable. A simple and true 
man is very like to conceal feelings and emotions 
he does not choose to communicate, by a reserved 
demeanor, while the practised man of the world 
affects a cordiality and frankness that, being arti- 
ficial, betrays nothing. 

“ Mary—dear Mary,” said Stanley, after a slight 
struggle, “I have not been frank—not even with 
you, to whom I ought to open every chamber of 


' her whatever was given to me. 


my heart, and be sure of your pity for my weak- 
ness, and your sympathy with my suffering.” 

“ Stanley,” cried Mary, throwing her arms 
around her brother—* don’t tell me anything— 
yes; do tell me ail, if I can say the least word to 
comfort you.” 

«Yes, Mary, I will tell you al/, but you must 


cannot be helped. You say Iam cold to Grace. 
What a hypocrite you will think me when I tell 


' you I love Grace with an intensity that has been 
' proof against all change. My love is a portion 
: of my life; I look back into the misty obscu- 


rity of my childhood, and have no conscious- 
Before you were 
born, Mary, we were loving playfellows. I gave 
Uncle Wilton 
would say, “Grace is your sweetheart now, my 
boy, and shall be your wife.” I remember my 
father once saying, “I do not approve of wiving 
cousins, promise me you will never marry Grace.” 
“No, sir,” I answered, “TI will not promise that— 
I mean, I cannot.” Both my father and uncle 
laughed and no doubt forgot it—I never did.” 
Stanley paused, and Mary said, with that finer tact 
which all womankind have on this subject (for 
they are native to the manner), “but why, Stan- 
ley, have you never so much as intimated this to 
Grace? When she went away she preferred you to 
all the world—that Iam sure of. If she had known 
—why then she did not even life Augustine 
Clavers.” 

« But now—she loves him?” 

‘“ No~she likes him now, I confess, but if you, 
Stanley, even now would”—« Enter the lists 
against him! No, my dear Mary, I cannot—I 
ought not—Clavers has made me his confidant— 
IT have, as far as silence went, acquiesced in his 
pretensions. He says he has staked his happiness 
upon the success of his suit. That he went abroad 
to follow Grace, ata great sacrifice, as I well know 
he did, at the very moment he had well started in 
his profession. I rather think he suspects the state 
of my affections, and meant, by his communication 
to avoid my rivalship. He is sure of Mrs. Salton’s 
good will; not absolutely confident of Grace, but 
hopeful—and why should he not be? She is now 
a woman of fashion, and he a man of the world, 
with talent, education, a very elegant person, which 
no woman disdains, and that “certain air,” as 
Mrs. Salton calls it, which few of us acquire, and 
which Grace from her foreign associations, sets 
more value on than she would allow, even to her- 
self”? 

“« Oh Stanley, I know Grace better than you do; 
recollect how completely she was herself, her for- 
mer self I mean, to-night. You have but to wake 
one strong feeling in her heart, and all that you 
call worldliness would go off like 2 fog; but there 
is uncle’s step, I must get out of the way, or he 
will think I have met with some great misfortune; 
and so have. Oh, if we could but know as much 
before as we do after!” 
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« Ah! Stanley, are you here?” asked Mr. Har- 


vey, entering as Mary departed. «“ Why has my 
little Molly ran off? and Mrs. Salton and Grace 
gone too!—well, I am not sorry the coast is clear. 
I want to consult you: Clavers has been to me to- 
day, to ask my leave to address Grace—are you 
not well, Stanley?” 

« A little headache, only.” 

You look excessively pale: well, he has be- 


haved in a very manly way; I confess, I should | 


hardly have expected it of him; he is not, some- 
how, I don’t know why, the sort of person that 
inspires confidence. It is my principle, you know, 
Stanley,” (he should have said his nature) “ to be- 
lieve in every man till he forces me to disbelieve, 
and never to harbour cowardly suspicion. When I 
was a boy, I hated Mr. Doubtful-mind; but in spite 
of me, I have always had a mistrust of Clavers. 


Tam sorry for it, poor fellow! I am very sorry for : 


him.” 

“For him, why? Does not my cousin 

“Love him? you mean. Why that is what we 
neither of us yet know. He has behaved very 
honourably, certainly, there can be no doubt of it. 
He would say nothing to Grace till he had broken 
ground with me, on account of a cloud hanging 
over his parentage. He is perfectly in the dark on 
that head; his earlier recollections of himself are 
at a Catholic schcol in Maryland. The superior 
of the school knew only that he was committed to 
him by an humble person, whom he took to be a 
servant; that this man left with him a considera- 
ble sum of money, and from that time till an order 
was sent for his transmission to New York, regu- 
lar remittances for his support and education had 
been made. After coming here he received, at 
regular intervals, sums of money and brief orders 
as to the course he was to pursue, to insure the 
continuance of these supplies. That in obedience 
to them he passed through Columbia College, and 
studied the law; that he feared by going abroad to 
forfeit favour, but his love for Grace being too 
strong to be controlled by motives of prudence, he 
went, The supplies have been continued up to 
this date. It is a curious affair—is it not?” 

“Very.” 

“T believe his story is a true one,—don’t you, 
Stanley?” The good man was evidently in the 
position of a child who would fain stand alone, 
but wants a little help. 

“I see no reason that you have to doubt it,” 
replied Stanley. 

«There ig nonein the world. If he had wished 
to impose on me, he might have contrived a more 
satisfactory tale; he believes, and I think it is 
probable, that he is an illegitimate child of per- 
sons to whom it is of consequence to conceal his 
birth, and who are therefore, people of note. I 
don’t care two-pence whether they are or not; 
the son of a carman or a carpenter, any man of 
good stock, good blood, is, as far as family goes, 
welcome to my child: but Heaven deliver me from 
a bad stock, from blood that breaks out into intoxi- 


” 





cation, licentiousness, lying, or what is most com- 
mon now-a-days, defaulting, forgery, frauds, over- 
reaching, tricking of all sorts. Oh, Stanley, if you 
could see as I see what is going on now in this 
corrupt and corrupting city, you would feel that 
Shakspeare, or Franklin, or whoever it was, hit the 
nail on the head, when he said «an honest man’s 
the noblest work of God.’ But to come to the 
point, what do you advise me?” 

“To refer the matter entirely to my cousin.” 

“Exactly, that is just what I knew you. would 
say, and just what I have done. Poor woman! 
They have it hard enough any way; marry as they 
will, they have the worse and not the better of it. 
Their parents cannot help them much; 50, after 
we have given them all our light, we must e’en 
leave them to theirown. Poor Grace!—well, God 
guide her! But, Stanley, I am sure something ails 
you—I never saw you so pale and fidgety.” 

“T am not quite well. I'll go home.” 

“Ah!” murmured Mr. Harvey, as his nephew 
closed the door, “if it had only been Stanley, 
what a happy man [ should be; how secure my 
child; but his father was opposed to cousins mar- 
trying, and I suppose it is best as it is—heigh ho.” 

The next morning Stanley appeared in his 
uncle’s drawing-room. “A rare honour, a morn- 
ing visit from you, Mr. Gretton,”’ said Mrs, Salton. 

“ A most rare pleasure!” said Grace, with an 
animation that made Mary’s eyes dance, and her 
brother’s head giddy fora moment. “ You have 
come, Stanley,” continued Grace, “to look after 
the blue devils that you and Mary called up last 
night—blue devils they appeared to you, but to 
me they were gracious spirits. Mary and I sat for 
hours after you went away, recalling the past, 
when we three shared joys and sorrows—so unreal 
to others, so real to ourselves! J went to bed and 
dreamed it all over again, and waked to feel that 
my life since then has been as useless as a dream, 
and to half resolve that I would turn Sybillo adrift, 
make an auto-da-fe of my French finery, and be- 
gin to live.” 

« And she did,” said Mary laughing, “ throw 
into the fire a parcel of French novels, that arrived 
last evening.” 

« Are you turing methodist?—are you losing 
your senses, child?” said Mrs. Salton. 

« No, Aunt—only recovering them.” 

Mrs. Salton was angry in earnest. A parcel of 
French novels of her favourites Paul de Kock and 
George Sands, was to her what opium is to the 
opium cater, and she began rather an emphatic ex- 
postulation, which Grace cut off at the first pause 
by asking Stanley what he held in his hand, so 
delicately enveloped in white paper? “ An apple 
of discord,” he replied “to throw between you and 
Mary.’ He opened the paper and disclosed a 
freshly blown tea-rose. “The rose is of my poor 
little Ady’s growing—she keeps a few plants and 
watches the opening of a flower, leaf by leaf, to 
Bive it to me. To confess the truth, Grace, I meant 
it for you; but I see these huge bouquets on your 
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table fresh from your votaries, and Ady’s poor little 
rose will have its only chance of favour with 
Mary.” 

« No, give it to me—those flowers were grown 
to sell—this has a soul in it. Forgive me, Molly; 
take the rest, with all my heart, but this I must 
have.” : 

“Very well,” said Mary laughing, “I'll hold 
you to your bargain, Miss Grace.—I’ll take them 
—Mr. Clavers’ and all—you agree?” 

« Oh, n—n—no—I must wear that this even- 
ing—but yes, you may, and I will wear only this 
love rose. Ring for a glass of water, Molly, to 
putitin.” Before a servant answered the bell, 
company was announced, and Mary asked Stanley 
to go into the library with her and look over her 
Italian exercise; the exercise was produced but 
not examined. Mary began with what was upper- 
most in her mind. “Stanley, Grace can’t be in 
love with Augustine Clavers—don’t you see?— 
why she would not give up his bouquet if she 
were.” 

« Ah, Grace, that is the inference of sixteen.” 
But people in love are rarely wiser than sixteen, 
and Stanley found himself brooding over trifles 
light as air, quite as earnestly as his sister. In 


half an hour they returned to the drawing-room; | 


Mrs. Salton was at one extremity of it, apparently 


quite absorbed in reading with her back to Grace | 


and Clavers, who were seated at the other, 
Clavers talking in a low and earnest tone, and 
Grace with her eyes cast down, and her cheeks 
glowing, plucking one by one the leaves from the 
rose, most of them lying strewn on the floor around 
her. It was evidently a scene not to interrupt, and 
both brother and sister were retreating, when the 
street-door was opened to a violent ring and John, 
Stanley’s office boy, appeared. « Oh, Mr. Gretton!” 
he said, “you are wanted in a hurry; old Mr. 
Ross is dying. He wants you to come quick; 
mother says his sight is gone; he told me to give 
you this ring and that would fetch you right 
off.” 

Stanley looked at the ring mechanically. « Mer- 
ciful Heaven,” he exclaimed, turning deadly pale. 

“What is it)—what docs it mean, Stanley?” 
asked Mary. 

“ Nothing—nothing, my child,” he replied, 
hurrying away from her into the carriage John 
had considerately brought to the door. All the 
way to Cherry-street, his eye was fixed on the ring. 
It was one his father wore, heart-shaped and set 
with brilliants, containing his mother’s hair, and 
bearing her initials; there could be no mistake. 
His head was on fire, and when he reached Ross’s 
dwelling, his tongue was so parched that he could 
scarcely utter the words, “Is he living?”—He 
was. 
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MUSIC OF NATURE IN NORWAY- 


Still as every thing isto the eye, sometimes for a hun- 
dred miles together along these deep sea-valleys, there 
is rarely silence. The ear is kept awake by a thou- 
sand voices. In the summer there are cataracts 
leaping from lec-ze to ledge of the rocks, and there is 
the bleating of the kids that browse there, and the 
flap of the great eagle’s wings as it dashes abroad 
from its eyrie, and the cries of the whole clouds of 
sea-birds which inhabit the islets; and all these sounds 
are mingled and multiplied by the strong echoes till 
they become a din as loud as that of a city. Even 
at night, when the flocks are in the fold, and the birds 
at roost, and the echoes themselves seem to be asleep, 
there is occasionally a sweet music heard, too soft 
for even the listening ear to catch by day. Every 
breath of summer wind that steals through the pine 
forests wakes this musie as it goes. The stiffspiny 
leaves of the fir and pine vibrate with the breeze, like 
the strings ofa musical instrument, so that every breath 
of the night wind in a Norwegian ferest wakens a 
myriad of tiny harps, and this gentle and mournful 
music may be heard in gushes the whole night through. 
This music of course ceases when each tree becomes 
laden with snow ; but yet there is sound in the midst 
of the longest winter night. There is the rumble of 
some avalanche, as, after a driftng storm, a mass of 
snow too heavy to keep its place slides and tumbles 
from the mountain peak. There is also now and then 
aloud crack of the ice in the nearest glacier; and, 
as many declare, there is a crackling to be heard by 
those who listen when the northern lights are shoot- 
ing and blazing across the sky. Nor us this all. Wher- 
ever there is 2 nook between the rocks on the shore, 
where 2 man may build a house and clear a field or 
or two; wherever there is a platform beside the cata- 
ract, where the sawyer may plant his mill, and make 
a path fer itto join some road, there is a human habi- 
tation, and the sounds that belong to it. Thence in 
winter nights come music and laughter, and the tread 
of dancers, and the hum of many voices, The Nor- 
wegians are a sociabie and hospitable people; and 
they hold their gay meetings indefiance of their are- 
tic climate, through every season of the year.—[Miss 
Martineau’s Feats on the Fiord. 
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From the Note Book of a Traveller, in 1834, 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


Wuen you enter Florence by the gate of Pisa, you 
find yourself in a dark and narrow street, contrasting 
strangely with the ravishing valley of the Arno which 
you have just left. In this street, and a short distance 
from the gate, a singular looking mansion attracts your 
attention, with its narrow windows, little turrets, and 
pieces of broken sculpture scattered before the door- 
way, all betokening it te be the dwelling of an artist, 
and so itis, ’Tis that of Bartolini, one of the greatest 
sculptors in Tuscany. 

It is not every one who ia admitted to the presence 
of Bartolini, Princes and lords have been frequently 
denied the honor ; but the poor artist, the pilgrim lover 
of Italy, the fervent poet, are at once admitted into 
his presence, and the treasures of his studio revealed 
to them. He exclaims of them, “ las vobis limina 
divum.” Nothing recalls to the mind more the study 
of Praxitiles or of Scopas than that of Bartolini, arrayed 
as itis in all the majesty of the art. The ceilings of 
one apartment are elevated to the height of sixty feet, 
and around it stand unfinished gigantic statues. Enor- 
mous magses of marble arrest you at every step, while 
young pupils, (children almost in years,) are seen lubor- 
ing to fashion and prepare them for the chisel of the 
master. When I entered this sanctuary of art, the sun’s 
rays were streaming through a roof of ground glass, 
throwing a soft and luminous beauty on all around, while 
the floor of tho studio looked fresher and sweeter than 
the turf of Casino, or the greensward on the banks of 
the Arne. Poor and unknown os the Scythian Ana- 
charsiz, when he requested the friendship of Solon, I 
had dared to venture into the study of the great sculptor. 
A holy feeling of awe took possession of me; I trembled 
in every limb, my heart beat rapidly, and my face glowed 
like a furnace. For some time I had remained in this 
state of confusion, when the sounds of a mallet struck 
upon my ear; they issued from a little door which was 
in the wall of the apartment; I ventured to apply my 
hand to the latch, and lifting it I beheld the great sculp- 
tor in the very midst of hia divine occupation. 

He was alone, covered in a cloud of dust from the 
marble on which he was employed; hia arms and head 
entirely bare, and his eyes flashing With delight. There 
he stood with chisel and mallet in hand:before the most 
recent and lovely of his creation-+the Bacchantes! a 
work now celebrated over all Italy, but which had not 
then left his studio. On beholding me he dropped his 
implements, and advancing received me with grave 
simplicity, and without any studied gesture or speech. 
L love to behold the intellectual pride of a great artist, 
who at once initiates you, as it were into tho mysteries 
of his art, thereby bestowing on you a favor a thousand 
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times moro agreeablo than as many vain phrases and | essence—nay, I thought the muscles were actually in 

false compliments of reception. play, and that the arms moved as if to welcome me to 
I was soon at ease in his presence, and for some time | their embrace; a strange magnotic influence over- 

completely lost in silent admiration of the beautiful powered'mo; I felt bewitched with the folly of Pyg- 

statue then bursting into beauty beneath his magic| mation, and stood trembling in every limb. 

chisel. With difficulty could I banish the illusion but *¢ For what lover do you intend this beautiful mis- 

that I was standing in the presence of a young, lovely, | tress?” I demanded of the sculptor. 

and living female. The Bacchante was softly reclining} — « For the Duke of Dovonshire,” replied he. 

on her left side, with the upper portion of the body; © «The Duke is a happy man,” I exclaimed, in a tone 

falling gracefully back, and in the most delicious aban-| of envy. “Permit me to take my leave. I feel that 

don. I knew not from whom of the Tuscan: ladies he | my visit has alrendy encroached upon your valuable 


had copied this statue, but certainly she must have been | time,” 


the nonpareil: in beauty of feature and symmetrical pro-' —« Ag you wish, Signior,"” he kindly responded. 


portion. ' «Come and see me whenever you please. I shall 
The sculptor, Bartolini, although he admires the always be happy to receive you.” 


antique, adopts it not as his model of execution. He “T shall not fail,” I returned. “ But, in the means 
copies nature, which is worth more than the antique. time, grant me a favor.” 

“If Thad to mako an Apollo,” said he inthe course — « What is it?” asked the sculptor. 

of our conversation, “I should look for a manof physi- —«« ‘The favor to embrace your Bacchante.” 

cal proportions, as Diogenes looked for an honest one. 
I should not seek to be inspired with the Belvidere at 
the Vatican, perhaps the most perfect and lovely statue 
under heaven, No, I would look for a divine form 
among the human race. I know not how it is, but sub- 
lime as the Apollo is, it always imparts to me the 
feeling as if it would fall to pieces, were it to bo endowed 
with life and attempted to walk, But alas! perfect 
models exist no where.” 

“ And pray,” I inquired, “from whence do you derive 
your notions of beauty of the art?” 

“From every where,” he answered quickly. “I 
spare no trouble, no research, no money, to procure the 
best models. Sometimes I am obliged to guess them 
by instinct ; sometimes I find them on the promenade, in 
the fields, or among the bills, dales, valleys, any where, 
but generally among the most humble classes. Behold!” 
he continued, pointing to a very young and beautiful 
girl, reclining on o couch in a recess. “There!” I 
was so amazed at her appearance I could not reply. 
He continued: “Her eyes appear to you as dead. 
They are not 80; you shall be convinced. At a motion 
from the eculptor the young living model assumed the 
attitude of prayer: kneeling slowly, she laid her head 
thoughtfully upon her right shoulder, her cheeks were ioe : 
modestly suffused with blushes, her great black eyes | like a flood of azure, while its verdant banks, gilded 
seemed as if speaking to heaven—she was at once the with the rising aun, were gemmed with innumerable 


personification of prayer, the beau ideal of faith and domes and palaces. Near, too, is the old bridge, where 
seraphic fervor. itis said Hercules slew Nessus the Centaur. At the 


“ Nature,” continued the artist— nature is always bottom of the landscape rose the beautiful hill of San 
the most necessary study in art. We have many chef Maniato, while opposite stood the villa Strozzi, in the 
d’ guvres among the ancient statues; but I would midst of its cypresses and melancholy shades. Early 
not copy a toe from one of them for the foot of my | °° it was, I found Bartolini, os on the day before I had 
Bacchante, os long as there are living models to be left him, busily engaged upen his Bacchante. Ho in- 
found. Among these will I look for my studies.” formed me that every morning, at eight, he began his 

-I could not reply, so enraptured was I with the labor of love, and quitted it not "till the shadows of 
beauty of the child, who, I learned, was the daughter night forbade his continuance. 

of the sculptor. A remark from Bartolini, however, | ‘How have you found the Venus de Medicis 1” he 
recalled me to my recollection, and locking upon the inquired of me, smiling. 

Bacchante, around which a soft and mellow haze, thick So bad,” I replied, “that I have come to embrace 
with innumerable atoms was glowing, so fascinated did |Your Bacchante.” He amiled like a king at the words 
I become that I deemed it breathing with spiritual ef a courtier, and proffered to show me tho great hall 


Bartolini smiled, and extended his right urm with an 
assenting action. 

My lips slightly pressed those of the Bacchante, and 
in a delicious feeling of enthusiasm I quitted the study 
of the sculptor. 

As [ roamed through Florence, that city of statues, 
‘that splendid creation—the Sabines of Jean of Bo- 
logna—-appeared ,to me cold and spiritless. Niobe 
moved me not, and the Venus de Medicis chilled me 
like the frosts of winter. Forgive me, great shade of 
Praxiteles! Oh! Florence, dear delightful, ever happy 
Florence, thou may ’st well be termed the City of the 
Arta; for in no other portion of the globe can be found 
such a brilliant array of names, comprising painters, 
poets, sculptors, and musicians. In the streets, on the 
promenades, the quays, in all public places, yea, in tho 
very churches your mind will be distructed from devo- 
tion by some exquisite display of art. 

With the following dawn I was again on my way to 
the study of Bartolini. It was an April morning, and 
all Florence lay bathed in a transparent brightness, soft 
and beautiful as its own fuir name. I passed before 
the baths of Antony, and traversed the magnificent 
bridge of Michael Angelo. Bencath it flowed the Arno, 
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of his studio. Need I say that I joyfully accepted his 
offer. 

It is indeed a glorious sight. In it there are over 
six hundred busts and statues, nearly all of females. 
Scarcely an English woman of quality, or the wife or 
daughter of any opulent voyager, who has visited Flo- 
rence, but has had her buat executed by Bartolini, The 
p'aster casts of those from the original models, aro all in 
this hall. It is the most curious collection of noble and 
beautiful heads existing. Here, too, stands the model 
of his greatest work, the mausoleum of Demidoff, the 
rich man of a thousand and one nights, who would have 
purchased another week of life, if millions could have 
done it, A group of grand and beautiful statues in bas 
relief, surround the tomb of the Muscovian Lucullus. 
This prodigious work has advanced but slowly owing to 
the difficulty of procuring designs sufficiently correct to 
satisfy the scrupulousness of the artist. It will take, 
perhaps, the lifetime of the sculptor, to finish this rich 
mausoleum of death. The intelligent Roman has adop- 

‘ted for the motto these two lines— 


“ Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine cunctos 
Ducit, et inmemores non sinit esse sui.” 

Demidoff had planted threc tents by the Florentine 
Tiber, and sought to forget the Kremlin and the Neva, 
and tho Polar city, that the Great Peter had the courage 
to raise in the deserts of everlasting winter. Here in 
the warm south, enveloped in the shades of Cashmes, 
they danced, sang and joyed, from morning ’till eve- 
ning. It was a true terrestrial paradise, without the 
treo of evil and the serpent. But how fleeting are all 
earthly possessions. One night, when nearly the whole 
city had been invited to one of his magnificent fétes, a 
jealous spirit who had not received an invitation, enter- 
ed without announcement. It was Death! The lustre 


of the moment was dimmed, never again to be relumed, | 


and Demidoff wns called to the tomb of his fathers. 
The death of the Grand Duke is the subject Bartolini 
was endeavoring to pourtray upon his mausoleum, 

In the midst of these lugubrious images, a portrait 
suspended from the wall, attracted my attention. It 
was neither by Rembrandt, Titian nor Vandyck. It 
appeared to be the work of a modern artist. I would 
willingly have attributed it to the first great name of 
Florence. I could almost have thought that Mazaccio 
had expressly come from his grave to paint Bartolini 
in his studio. The portrait beara not the name of the 
painter, but a portrait of Ingres is never mistaken, 
Ingres is the friend of the Floreytine sculptor, and 


houso of Bartolini, where the two kindred spirits 
rovelled in all the joys of painting and sculpture. Like 
Titian, who suspended his portrait in the royal library 
of his Princo and patron, Francis tho first, 6o from a 
like reverence and regard has the modern Titian sus- 
pended his in the studio of his friend, Bartolini, and 
now that the painter is in his palace of Monte Pincio, 
where he conducts our grand Italian school, he will, 
without doubt, bring the Florentine to Paris, where his 
abilitics will bo properly appreciated and rewarded. 


_| himself, and see it placed on the mole at Ajaccio. 


Bartolini speaks of his art with enthusiasm, his ideas 
flow in abundance, he has meditated on all the myste- 
ties of the school of nature—he repeats no written the- 
ories, but discourses, or rather I may say, improvisatri- 
ses like one endowed with divine intelligence, in the moat 
beautiful language, with a decp rich Tuscan accent. 


Another of his works, deserving of especial notice, is 
tho etatue of Napoleon, replete with study and the 
grandcur of majesty. It has all the heroic position and 
the poetical attire of Trajan or Antoninus. The achool 
of Florence pretended to find fault with it, but the 
sculptor cares not for this; he is satisfied in himself, 
und hia taste and judgment are. paramount to most 
living sculptors It is of colossal height, and is said to 
be strikingly like the Emperor, I am afraid this 
splendid statue is likely to remain in the study of Bar- 
tolini; Ajaccio, for which place it was originally inten- 
ded, having refused to purchase it, although the price 
demanded for it is very moderate. For three hundred 
and sixty pistoles, he is willing to embark with the statue 
But 
it is more worthy to be placed in the Luxemborg, or 
why not send it to Toulon, as a remembrance of the 
youthful conqueror. The Corsicana pretend that the 
marble is liable to be defaced, but where is the Corsi- 
can who would cast a stone at the image of his Empe- 
ror t 

At Florence, they have no dread about their atatues ; 
in almost every street are exposed the exquisite ima- 
ges of Michnel Angelo, Donatello, Jean Bologna, and 
other illustrious artista, yet they have no cause to regret 
their confidence in the people. 

Before leaving Florence, I determined once more to 

| pay my respects to Bartolini and hia Bacchante. I did 
|80. She appeared more lovely than when I last beheld 
her. “Beautiful child,” cried I, to the statue, “and art 
thou doomed to shiver in the cold fogs of the grounds 
of Devonshire, thou, born, as it were, in the lands of 


love and sunny light? Do you not regret to part from 
this creation of your genius?” I asked. 


“T do!” he replied, but pointing to the recesa in 
which was reclining his youthful daughter—“ there is 
one I can never part from.” 

The benutiful child came running towards her father; 
ho clasped her in his arms. It was a fitting moment 
for metodepart. “ Adieu!" I cried. 
that we shall meet again.” 


‘Heaven grant it,” responded Bartolini. T fled from 


“T] live in hope 


] ; | his study, and in two hours afterwards, I was on my 
in travelling through Italy, pnased some time in the way to Genoa. 


Tho Genoese proudly style their city, Genoa the 
Proud. This, however, I cannot subscribe to, beauti- 
ful as it is, and rich in associations with much that is 
great in the arts and literature. Tho situation, how- 
ever, is truly delightful, and reminds one strongly af 
Naples, Backed by lofty hills, which shelter it from 
the north winds, it receives all the benign influence of 
the south. The temperature seldom varies, and the 
soil is continually in a state of luxuriant vegetation. In 
the gardens and fields are ever found in leaf, the orange, 
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the citron, the olive, the mulberry and grape, while the 
myrtle, aloe, and every flower congenial to these sunny 
regions, ara continually in bloom. The town is in the 
form of a half circle. On the land side, it is protected 
by a double rampart, and two forts of considerable 
strength, command the harbor. One of these has its 
top formed of glass, and is illuminated at night, which 
to the voyager, as he approaches from the gulf, causes 
the city to nppear as one mass of majestic edifices. 
In the day, however, it will be found very different. 
The streets are narrow and crooked——a few, to be sure, 
are wide, and contain some handsome buildings, but as 
a whole, it is not ‘entitled to the conceited appellation 
of Genoa the Proud. Among the most handsome 
streets, may be nominated those of Nuova Nuovissima 
and Balbi. The first, furmed of magnificent buildings, 
ia, literally, a strect of Marble. The principal edifices 
init are the palaces of Doria, Brignole, Durazzo, and 
Sera, all of the most noble architecture, but so crowded 
together, that scarcely aught is seen of them save their 
fronts. 

The principal churches are San Lorenzo, (the cathe- 
dral)—the Annonciade, San Ambrogio, and San Syro. 
The church of Carignan is, in its style, pure and simple. 
It ix reached by a colossal bridge, which connects two 
hills, and under its arches rise houses to the height of 
five stories. The church of Carignan, possesses the 
statue of Saint Sebastian by Puget. The melancholy 
resignation of the saint is beautifully expressed in this 
statue, where the chisel of the French artist has won 
for himself an imperishable glory. It is a master- 
piece worthy of entitling him to the fame of a Michael 
Angelo. The Ducal palace has degenerated from its 
original grandeur, being, in these modern days, conver- 
ted into the offices of the judicial judges, and the Gov- 
ernment of the Police. Inthe small hall of council is a 
beautiful painting by Solimene, representing the dis- 
covery of America, by Christopher Columbus.* It is 
an appropriate honor to this great man in his native 
country, and no American can witness it without emo- 
tion. 

The Albergo dé Poveri is a vast and magnificent 
edifice, but which would be more appropriately desig- 
nated the Palazzo dé Poveri, being devoted to the 
benefit of the poor. It is in bad taste, however. I am 
no advocate for the rearing of magnificent temples as 
the dwellings of poverty and disease; a plain and sim- 
ple structure is more becoming, and the money lavished 
in the construction of such superb edifices, might be 


more beneficially applied to the relief of their unfortu- | 


nate inmates. 

At the time I was here, there was a large procession 
of masqued penitents, parading the streets from morn- 
ing 'till night, and singing psalms and portions of the 
Fitany. Mare senza pesce uomini senza fede donne 
senza .vergagna—which, literally translated, signifies 
“(sen without fish, men without faith, women without 





* Christopher Columbus was born at Savona in 1442, accord- 
ing to some writers, and according to others, at Cuguro, a 
little town near Genor. The town of Plaisance also claims 
the honor of having been the birthplace of that great man. 





modesty "—It is an old sarcastic Italian proverb, uttered 
on thia annual occasion against the Genoese. One thing 
I must be permitted to say, is, that the Genoese females 
are generally very beautiful—more so than the ladies of 
the other continental cities. 

Montesquieu was not a poet, although ho has written 
verses. Among his various offerings to the muses, we 
find the following satire against the Genoese. 


“ Adiou, Genes détestabls 
Adieu, sejour de Plutus, 

Si le ciel, m’est favorable, 
Je ne vous reverrai plus, 

1) n' rien de comparable 
Au plaisir de vous quitter.” 


The truth of these lines we are inclined to question, 
for it is evident that Montesquien was ina splenetic 


humor when he penned them: The worst ia, that bad 
as they are in sentiment, they are still worse verse. 
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NOTES OF LIFE EN WAY TI. 


NUMBER THREE. 


Tue cultivator of the North, where Christophe reigned, has the 
reputation of being more industrious than his brethren in the other 
districts. lis black Majesty saw that they were disposed to give up all 
habits of labor, and counteracted such effects by the most arbitrary 
tyranny. ‘The terror of his name was as effectual as the whip of the 
overseer; and they have accordingly preserved in some degree a taste 
for work. Not that the indolent are left entirely to their own free will, 
for there are various laws not only to promote but to enforce Jabor. 
Every country negro for example is obliged to live on his own land, or 
‘to take the act,’ by which he binds himself to work upon a certain 
estate for a term of years; and any vagabonds who are found in the 
country without any visible means of subsistence are sent to prison, 
Often too, when the towns show an unusual number of idlers, a procla- 
mation is issued by the commatidant of the same, ordering them to 
betake themselves to their several places of abode. And there are 
other measures still more effectual to enforce labor; to compel people, 
in other words, to drive the wolf from their own doors. ‘lhere resides 
within given limits a personage called the ‘rural officer,’ who has the 
supervision of the neighboring country, who visits the farms, and notes 
neglected Jand. Where the ground is found bearing too flagrant 
prools of lazy occupants, they are marched off ‘sans ceremonie’ to 
gaol. ‘Then a file of soldiers is seen marching into town, having in 
their midst a posse of men and women, ragged and half starved, com- 
ing from a rich piece of land overgrown with weeds and thickets, the 
coffee-trees overrun and choked up with worthless vines. Nothing pre- 
vents this wilderness from being made to blossom like the rose but 
the inveterate sloth of the shameless and sturdy occupants. 

If it is asked how there can be any Jazy people in such a country, 
the answer is, that the standard of industry is too low. ‘The occasional 
punishment of individuals has doubtless some good effect as an exam- 
ple; but a good estate, having any thing like the comforts which a 
man with the aid of his family might command, is seldom scen. 
The number of whites residing in the Island is probably less than five 
hundred, (the population being not less than five hundred thousand,) 
and the deaths of whites in the different ports probably exceeds this 
number annually. ‘There are not more than fifteen or twenty Ameri- 
cans residing in the whole length and breadth of the land; and of 
American merchants it is believed there is not one. An edict was 
issued a few years since, that no foreigner should henceforth be 
allowed to take a license as a merchant, excepting those already in 
trade, who could continue business by petitioning the President for 
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permission, at the beginning of cach year, which permission he promptly 
granted. 

The writer of this article was for some time the only American 
merchant in the Island, holding the right to do business in his own 
name, and paying therefor an annual tax of six hundred dollars. Hav- 
ing left the country, there is not now a single individual of his country- 
men possessing this privilege; and the ‘very large trade which we have 
with the Island has passed into the hands of native merchants, But 
not only are there no American merchants; there is no consul or other 
representative of the United States to protect her seamen and the 
interests of her citizens. At the same time the above regulation was 
promulgated, another was put forth, to the effect that no foreign consul 
or commercial agent should be recognized by government, unless he 
was the bearer of a letter from his own government to President Boyer. 
This stroke of policy was aimed directly at the United States, or rather 
it was beating Old Nick round the stump; since they well knew that 
our government would not notice the new law, and our consuls would 
immediately die a natural death, as far as the exercise of their func- 
tions was concerned. 

To the foreigner landing upon these shores, or elsewhere within the 
tropics, the sun appears to have very nearly the same power at all 
seasons of the year; and one feels a constant anxiety more or less 
intense, until he is taken in hand by the acclimating fever. His 
chance then for life depends very much upon his habits, his constitu- 
tion, and his medical attendance. If he survives the attack, he is 
ready to tread the soil like a native. With a broad Panama on his 
head he braves the scorching sun at every hour of the day; he enjoys 
the sea-breeze as it pours its refreshing streams through his apartments ; 
and when it dies away he waits, cool and patient, for the Jand-wind 
which comes, as regular as night, fresh from the mountains, He no 
longer worries over every meal he eats, anxious and alarmed lest some- 
thing which he has taken may be feverish and unwholesome food. His 
first glance in the morning is not at the glass to ascertain if his com- 
plexion has altered since the previous day. He no longer shrinks from 
a delicious morceau, fearing lest his enemy may lurk there; and he no 
longer shudders when a case of sickness or death is mentioned. But 
if he dies—ah! then there is the unattended hearse, the friendless 
funeral; and he lies unwept and forgotten in the stranger’s grave. 

There came to reside among us a French merchant, who received 
from his friends a large business. So thriving was he, that he sent all 
the way to Bordeaux for his brother. ‘The latter soon arrived and 
proved a valuable acquisition to our little circle. Good tempered and 
gentlemanlike, and understanding perfectly the ‘ savotr vivre,’ he became 
at once a general favorite. After a residence of six or seven years it 
was agreed that Antoine, the younger, should return to France, to 
make arrangements for a more extensive trade. ‘The ship was in the 
harbor which was to bear him to his native city, and he was making his 
preparations in the highest spirits, waiting for the voyage, and longing 
with a Frenchman’s enthusiasm once more to see his own dear France. 
The anchor was a-peak, the sails were loosed, and the good ship was 
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ready ‘like a greyhound in the slips’ to bound away. The boat was 
sent for the passenger; he was feverish and could not embark; she 
waited for him until the next day; but he grew worse, and the ship 
went to sea. In one week, instead of bemg on his way home, he was 
in the silent grave-yard. Lis brother, who had been esteemed a hard 
unfeeling man, took his death deeply to heart. He lost his interest in 
every thing ; his appetite failed him; and the strong man took to his 
bed, and in one month died of a broken heart, and was laid by the 
side of his’ brother, ‘The visiter may find the grave-stones of Joseph 
and Antoine Savona side by side in that secluded cemetery. And yet 
this is perhaps the healthicst spot in the West Indies, Deaths among 
the foreign seamen are extremely rare, having averaged not more than 
one in three years, for the last nine! I never knew a case of yellow 
fever to occur; while Port-au-Prince, a hundred miles distant, has 
been the grave of tens of thousands slain by this fell destroyer. 

The coast from Jeremie to Port-au-Prince presents a great variety of 
mountain scenery; and for two-thirds of the distance the voyager has 
the smooth ‘bight of Leogane’ to sail through, protected by the Island 
of Gonaives, which extends along the seaward side. Along this coast 
lay the district ruled by one of the five great Caciques, whom Colum- 
bus found when he dropped among them ‘from the skies.’ This was 
the territory of Xaragua. ‘The Spaniards (who had formed a colony 
at the other extremity of the Island) had heard,’ says Irvine, ‘many 
accounts of the soft and delightful region of Xaragua, in one part of 
which some of the Indian traditions placed their Elysian fields. They 
had heard much also of the beauty and urbanity of the inhabitants, 
The mode of their reception was calculated to confirm their favorable 
prepossessions, About this time messengers arrived from Behechio, 
cacique of Xaragua, informing him that he had large quantities of 
cotton and other articles in which his tribute was to be paid, ready for 
delivery. ‘The Adelantado, the brother of Columbus, immediately 
summoned a numerous train, who gladly set forth with him to revisit 
this fruitful and happy region, 'They were again received with songs, and 
dances, ete.’ - + + ‘The accounts of Xaragua give a picture of savage 
life in its perfection of indolent ease and untasked enjoyment. ‘The trou- 
bles which distracted the other parts of devoted Hayti had not yet reached 
the inhabitants of this pleasant region. Living among beautiful and 
fruitful groves, on the borders of a sea which appeared forever tranquil 
and unvexed by storms; haying few wants, and those readily supplied, 
they appeared emancipated from the common lot of labor, and to pass 
their lives in one uninterrupted holiday. When the Spaniards regarded 
the fertility and sweetness of this country, the gentleness of its people 
and the beauty of its women, they pronounced it a perfect paradise.’ 

The writer, for many years a resident in Xaragua, bears his testi- 
mony to the fidelity of these accounts, so far as soil, scenery and 
climate are concerned. 

Hills of every shape, sometimes throwing up a wall five hundred feet : 
above his head, appear about to oppose the traveller's progress, while the 
tall trees waving over the brink seem as if they might lose their balance 
and come crashing down upon his path, As he winds round the base, 
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a broad amphitheatre spreads out before him, formed by a series of 
hills sweeping round and up, in vast waves of verdure. Here, his horse 
treads upon a soft grassy carpet, where the ear cannot detect his footfall ; 
and from the summit of this hill the blue ocean bursts upon the view, 
and apparently a stone cast from the hand would fall upon the beach 
below, though it is several miles distant. Here groves of the palmetto 
wave their crackling limbs; there the huge mahogany stands, the 
monarch of the woods. Now, as you pass under the lofty ‘ Monbin,’ 
you crush at every step its fragrant and refreshing fruit. Here, you 
wind up a path so serpentine that you may converse with your com- 
panions who are higher up though they are two miles in advance by the 
road. There you may follow a river road, and completely change your 
prospect every hundred rods; there, you may follow another, and be 
compelled to ford its crystal waters thirty times in a Jess number of 
miles. Here a stream rushes through the defiles of the hills with the 
velocity of a torrent; there another flows gently along over snow-white 
pebbles. Here you pass through forests whose tall trees are so enveloped 
with vines running to their tops, that not a leaf of their own nora 
particle of the trunk are visible. Now, the waves of the ocean lave 
your horse’s feet as you ride along the beach, and anon you are climb- 
ing a hill where the steep sides and the thick growing trees contract 
the broad view of the minute previous into a few feet of pathway, and 
the light of noon is changed to the twilight of evening. 

But where are now ‘the gentle people’ who lived on these fruits, 
and bathed in these rivers, and roamed over these hills, and were happy 
for unknown ages in this unknown world? ‘They are gone, like the 
Troquois, the Hurons, and the Delawares; yet no¢ like them; for while 
these fell manfully, disputing the right of the intruders, and died like 
warriors, the mild children of Hayti were worn out with unaccustomed 
labor, and hunted to death, hardly striking a blow in defence of their 
beautiful homes! 'T'wo short centuries have passed, and their existence 
is like a dream. And who is the successor of the exterminated race ? 
Is it the greedy Spaniard raving for gold 1 — or his supplanter, the proud 
Frenchman, smiling and satisfied, as he gazes upon the rich coffee- 
groves and cane-fields with which his enterprise had covered the soil? 
It is none of these. Another people, a stranger to them all, trans- 
planted from their own distant homes, not by their own wills or their 
own wants, but to serve the wills and the wants of alien masters, are 
now the uncontrolled lords of the soil which their slavish hands had 
tilled. What romance, what tale that wiled away the ‘nights’ of the 
Arabian Caliph, is stranger than this romance of the red race and the 
black? The one unfitted by his wild education to breathe the same 
air with the white intruder upon his soil, and so to perish; the other 
brought from a distant quarter of the globe, humble and strong and 
easy, kisses the rod, until the day of change comes, and then, where the 
red American perished, the Arrican overpowers the Evurorran, and 
rules triumphant over a land bathed in the blood of all! 

To wile away a heavy hour, I was wont to stroll to a neighboring 
hill, where a broad expanse of ocean was spread out, and far on the 
distant horizon was seen the faint outline of mountains in Cuba and at 
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Cape Nicholai Mole. Part of the town swept around the base of the 
hill, and in full view lay the market-place and parade-ground ; and as 
the different guard-stations were relieved, the roll of the drum came 
clear and sharp up the hill, reminding us that no display of guns and 
drums and bayonets was required in our own favored land. Many a 
sad and many a happy hour have we passed there. Sad, when the 
ocean gave no sign of long-cxpected tidings from home, throwing back 
upon our hearts the bitter tecling of ‘hope deferred ;’ cheerful, joyous, 
when the good glass defined the white speck on the far distant horizon 
to be the square topsail of a foreign and probably of an American 
vessel! And then we were wont to sit down in the pleasant shade and 
watch her for hours as she grew taller and taller upon the waters, until 
at last the welcome emblem floated from the mast-head, and crowned 
our hopes with full fruition. 

The summit of this hill was covered with the ruins of the mansion 
of the ‘Commandant de la Place’ of the ancient régime. ‘The arches 
of the cellars, a rabbit warren, and other apartments of the basement 
remained, but not another vestige of the building itself, excepting the 
steps in front. ‘Che gardens extended round on every side, and were 
divided into sections or plots of some sixty or eighty fect square by 
solid masonry four fect high; and these walls are perfect. Many fruit 
trees still wave their golden houghs over these grounds, and the fragrant 
jasmines still ‘ waste “their sweetness on the desert air’ The thoughts 
naturally reverted to the builders and occupants of this pleasant spot; 
to the fair children of France who assembled in this shady grove to 
hold pleasant converse; to read the last romance from Paris; to tune 
the light guitar, and to enjoy the view and the breezes of ocean. From 
ithe tall topmasts in the harbor below the lily-white flag of the Bour- 
bons constantly greeted their sight; and as the warm thoughts of home 
arose, they would turn to the distant horizon, and gaze as if their vision 
could pierce through the thousand leagues which lay between them and 
their own or their fathers’ birth- -place. Is this mere fancy? Answer, 
emigrant or traveller, on whatever shore your alien feet have trod ! 

And thus they passed their days amid gardens and groves, and flow- 
ers and fountains; the busy town at their feet, with its paraphernalia 
of trade, was to them a volume which they did not seek to open; for 
these favorites of fortune were the children of colonial officers or of 
wealthy planters, and nothing but rank or riches found their way within 
the magic circle in which they moved. What gay banquets had been 
held beneath that roof! Tlow had the tables groaned beneath the rich 
viands served in massive plate! Tow obsequious had been the slaves 
stationed behind each guest to change the varying courses and serve 
the sparkling wine! And where were now those guests? ‘Though 
little more than a quarter of a century had passed, most if not all of 
them had paid the debt of nature; and if there were any survivors of 
the revolutionary horrors, they were far away, seeking consolation for 
their Josses in the vain hope of restitution to their former grandeur, | 
And where were the obsequious slaves? Many of them still lived. ‘The 
old couple in yonder hovel were of the number. Victors in the struggle, 
they lived still in sight of their old home, and the magnificence of their 
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master’s establishment is freshly remembered. Question them; their 
answers are vague and unsatisfactory. ‘There is too much crime 
involved in such recollections. ‘They would that a Lethe might pour 
its streams over the land and wash out the remembrance of the past, 
and the danger of future retribution! ‘The negro of Hayti loves not to 
dwell upon by-g gone days ! 

On my last visit ‘to the hill,” in 1840, the flowers once so carefully 
nurtured still survived the neglect of an age, and were yet blooming 
around the broken steps and gate-way, and the guava and mango and 
orange bore their fruit in the deserted gardens: but the only charm of 
the spot, the melancholy one of loneliness, was destroyed. A squalid 
band of beggars and cripples had taken up their dismal abode in the 
arched cellars, from whence, as the bats flew in at dawn, they sallied 
forth, to begin with the day another struggle with famine "and disease. 
The following anecdote will illustrate the aversion which the Haytien 
has to recur to past events. A Frenchman travelling in the island 
stopped at the house of an old negro, who for his zeal in revolutionary 
times had been raised to the rank of colonel. A plentiful repast of 
rice, fowls, bananas, ecte., was set before the hungry Gascon, who did 
ample justice thereto. ‘I urning over the heavy silver fork in his hand, 
he read a name engraved in large letters which he recognized as that of 
arich planter who had lived in these parts. With vz rast indiscretion, 
our white man pursued his examination to the other spoons and forks 
upon the table, of which there was made quite a display, and found 
upon all, in large letters, as was the fashion with the ostentatious plan- 
ter, the name of D’Orvinie at full length. Aware that it was a ticklish 
question, but bursting with curiosity, he bearded the lion in his den, 
and cried out: “Why, Colonel where did you get all this plate, which I 
perceive belonged to the family of D’Orville?’? The Colonel laying 
down the banana which he was discussing with the knife and fork of 
Dame Nature, fixed his guest (and that guest a Frenchman) with a 
steady gaze, and without any outward sign of discomposure, answered 
quietly : ° Mangez mange ou, blanc, et pas mélez corps ou dans 2 affaires 
qui pas gardé ow,’ which means : ‘Rat your victuals, white man, and 
don’t ask questions about things which do n’t concern you,’ The in- 
quisitive guest afterward had his curiosity satisfied, by ascertaining that 
he had eaten his dinner on the D’Orville estate, and that the Colonel 
had been one of the D’Orville slaves! But the blacks are sometimes, 
nay often, much attached to the familics of their old masters ; bringing 
them presents from the country, living with them as servants, and taking 
an interest in all their concerns. ‘This fecling is seen more commonly 
in the women. I refer to their colored owners, and not to the whites. 
None of the latter ever venture themselves upon the island. 

There was one expression which the negroes bestowed upon each 
other occasionally, which I could not for a ‘long time interpret. This 
was ‘ Negre-maitre.’ Did it mean that the person addressed was a 
‘master negro’ or negro ‘par excellence?’ From the vanity of the 
race, I thought this likely ; but at last I ascertained the true meaning, 
which is ‘ master’s negro.’ So the next time I heard it I knew that the 
two had belonged to the same master, and that they gave cach other the 
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affectionate title of ‘master’s niggers.’ Great respect is paid to a dif 
ference of age. ‘The boy of six years addressing the boy of ten, or 
the youth of sixteen accosting the man of twenty-five, is always ex- 
pected to fit a handle to his senior’s name. Among friends and inti- 
mates it is ‘frere’ or ‘cousin,’ or ‘compere.’ Thus, Jaques speaking to 
his elder, Pierre, says ‘brother Pierre,’ or ‘ cousin Pierre,’ though there 
be no consanguinity between them. It is a singular mark of respect, 
always expected and always paid to a difference in age. When there 
are two of the same name, they call each other ‘Tokai,’ By. Crork: 
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PASSENGERS 


In THE CALEDONIA FROM LivERPooL TO HALIrax AND B0s+ 
TON.-For Halifax: Mr Musson, lady and child, two Misses Mon- 
delts, Mrs Fenerty, Mr and Mrs Langeven, Mr and Mrs Playtair. 
Mr Robert Robertson, Mr John Greenshields, Mr Deblous, Mr 
Ewing, Mr Kenney, A McGill, Mr Wainwright, Mr Heath, Mr 
Fenerty, Mr Whiteford, Mr McKinnon, Mr Murray, Mr Aud'l 
Easton, Mr Denholm, Mr Wishart, Mr Stater, Mr Kirk, Master 
Playfair, Mr Walker, Mr 3 Webster, Col Oldield, Mr Oldfield, 
Mrand Mrs Graniger, Mr Wm Murdock, Mr Currie, Mr C W 
Dickson, Mr Butler, Mr McLemont, Mr Archer, Mr Lockwood, 
Mr J J Lister. ; 

For Boston: Miss Duncan and servant, Messrs £ Moring, John 
G Boker, — Boker Jr, W Falcon, Healey, Gott, A Gott, Russell, 
W Lyman, Kirkpatrick, Thos Kay, G P'Dickson, Thos W addell, 
Sir W Smith, .Com’r Tatnall, US Navy, Rev © W Andrews, 
Messrs Jas Darummon, Geo Culson, Cuthbertson, Saml Moore, 
J D Vivian, Clark, HS Noad, Augustus Kraft, Schroeder, Doug- 
las and Lewis Mossi. a i 

From Halifax to Boston: Miss Mitchell, Mr Branie, Mrs Branie, 
Mrs Whi e, Mr Jas Rewees, Mr Palmer and Mr Cogswell. 








Married: 


On Sunday, 1st inst. by Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. John Lowrie, of 
Dunham, England, and “Miss Ann Clam, of West Meath, Ireland. , 
On the 4th fist. by the Rev. II, Chase, Christopher Wreden, of 
Hanover, Germany, and Miss Sarah Wicks, of Norfolk, England- 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO CARLSBAD. 


IN FOUR PARTS.~~PART I. 


BY THEODORE §S. FAY. 





You do not require to be told that the Watering 
Places form one of the most prominent and curious 
features of Germany. But without actually coming 
here you will scarcely comprehend how attractive they 
are to all who have means and time to visit thom. They 
are ta the German what newspapers and politics are to 
ws. From the King and Emperor to the paatillion, pea- 
sont, and wandering Polish Jew, with bis true Shylock 
costume, all at some period of their lives seek relief 
from “ the ills that flesh is heir to,” at Carlsbad, Wies- 
haden, Baden-Baden, or some of the other two or three 
hundred sources with which nature has dotted this beauti- 
ful country. There are not wanting some who look 
grave and wise and find that they spoil the stomach and 
the teeth, and even where they afford relief, creute a 
new want which renders them nocessary the rest of one’s 
lif. There are veteran water-drinkers to be met with 
who have repeated the cure ten, twenty, and thirty years. 
Ido not believe they hurt the teeth unless injudiciously 
taken, but like every thing good on the globe, they aro 
doubtless liable to abuse. J have taken them two years, 
and found much relief, but I must add, I am not com- 
pletely cured and cannot fairly form any opinion on my 
own experience. It is also difficult to.detect the part 
which the water has in the benefit one finds during an 
excursion to n fresh mountainous country, and after five 
orsix weeks of temperate living, total relaxation from 
husiness, fresh oir, and a continual round of exhilarating 
amusements. Still I do not sce why the benevolent 
Providence which has furnished the earth with things 
enough obviously for the use of man—which has given 
the waving grain, tho grape, the pure spring, and so 
many various herbs, minerals, etc., for the cure of his 
disenses—I do not soo why Providence may not have 
tho provided these wonderful medical fountains for the. 
especial purpose for which they are believed efficacious. 
There ia a spirit of maéerialism in this age, the result | 
of a reaction of the age of suporstition, by which man 
lakes a too philosophical view of every thing. Vain 
Scienco may penetrato a short distance into the meatis 
made use of by the sublime Creative Power, but must 
‘ome very soon, to the limits of its little sphere, and ac- 
knowledge at Inst the hand of God in all around ua. 
here is to me something peculiarly probable in the 
belief that the paternal care which has given the fruit 


for our food, and the flowers for our ploasure, has cansed 
to leap from the earth, for the healing of the sick, these 


health-giving atreams. . 

; Thore {a ono way in which the German is doubtless 
Injured by hia mineral-waters, Daring the long winter, 
the recollection of them gives a sort of hardihood to his 
feats at table and in prolonging ‘another hour one 
ofthis sumptuous repasts, he thinks as he enters upon ao 
hew bottle, “no matter, Carlsbad will set all right!” 





. cara behind. 


I visited Carlsbad last summer. The “ merry, morry 
month of June,” had just set in as I started on my jour- 
ney. Tho winter had been long and dismal. I had beon 
occupied in a way which rendered exercise and change 
of airand scene as ngreeable as it was necessary, and my 
heart leaped with something of the old ardor of boyhood 
as I mounted, at nine in the morning, into the Coupé 


| of the Dreaden Eilwagen, my way being through the 


metropolis of Saxony, along the edge of that romantic 
picce of scenery called Saxon Switzerland, and into 
Bohemia, through Teplitz to Carlsbad. 

Berlin, however rich in architectural magnificence, 
and however invaluable a resource we have found its 
Thiergarten, (animal garden,) with the other royal 
grounds of Potsdam, Shénhausen, Charlottenburg, ete., 
is poisoned in the summer by the odors from the gutters 
in which the water stagnates, from the dead level of the 
city, there not being sufficiont descent to give even a 
motion to the contents.* I can scarcely express, there- 
foro, the fecling of pleasure with which I found myself 
seated in the high open cabriolet of the ponderous, but 
comfortable Schaellpost, breathing fresh country air 


‘with several foreign cities, (fur I meant also to see 


Leipsie,) rising in my perspective. 

We travelled all day through a country not rendered 
remarkable by any peculiar feature, but growing prottier 
and more varied. If there is in this old world, any 
situation particularly delightful, and which, (notwith- 
standing the sobering years I have seen roll over my 
head, with their various pains, lessons, and grave ox- 
periences,) I enjoy almost as keenly a3 whon I firat saw 
the famed shores of Europe and Africa rise together out 
of the sea, it is just the one in which I now found myself, 
A sunshiny, bland June morning, a high open seat in a 
diligence, setting off with the crack of tho whip and 
strains of the postillion’s horn, to éravel. Although I 
focl as seriously as another the sturdy blows with which 
Fortune impels us on our path through the werld, yet on 
these occasions I possess the happy faculty of loaving 
T can untie and throw aside 
“Tho podlar's pack that bows the bearor down,” 


and I am convinced no Emperor in his luxurious car- 
riage, whirled from court to court, and from palace to 
palace, over enjoyed such a continued series of happy 
sonsations. as I have always felt in my wandorings. 
Motion itself is a happiness. The sensation of being 
borne along by thoso twelve powerful lege, which you 
have not even the trouble to lift, the effervesonco of the 
blood from the movement of the carriage, the rapid 
rising up and passing away of now, unoxpocted, bright- 
colored, various objects, pursuing cach other like soft 
visions of imagination, tho balmy sweet air in tho faco, 
and sending its subtle virtue not only through your body, 
but into your mind and heart, the Httle thousand Incl. 





* Of tho blessings which evory one ought to hold indispenea- 
lo, pure air is ono of the first. Travellers wondor with reason, 
that an evil so injurious to overy inhabitant, and which might be 
romadied with some of the money appropriated to temples, 
palacos, portals, fountaina, otc., should remain a diagraca to s0 

reat and splendid a matropolis; but the prosont king, it ts éaid, 
ntends to put an end to this nuisance by means of steam, bealdes 
moking the moat atriking improvements iu the town. 
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dents occurring, the fields, hills, gardens, and streams, 
all pouring upon the eye in an endless yet well arranged 
‘crowd, Gilling the mind with sweat harmless thoughts, 
and turn out of that mysterious temple, the dark weary 
phantoms which hava been lurking there, perhaps for 
months, making themselves a home and an altar whero 
they would scarcely linger an instant were we more 
familiar with religion and naturo, 


In the tntérieur of tho diligence, was a young man 
upon whom the charm of travel also appeared to have 
an exhilarating effoct. Every time we stopped, this in- 
teresting subject, without the least hesitation or embav- 
rassmont, and regardless of the indignant glances: of 
fathors and mothers made it a point to solect the pret- 
tiest girl to be soon among the servants, or, “ by ’rlady !”” 
the dnughters of the landlord himself, and with a bold- 
ness which made effective resistance impossible, gave 
her o hearty kiss. The young ladies’ blushed, pouted, 
frowned, and smiled, but it was uever ‘till the adven- 
turous young sinner had partaken ohco or twice, and 
after various broken exclamations, pushings, and con- 
tortions, with which nature has providentially provided 
young ladics as a defence in such emergencies, that they 





disentungled themsclves from the familiaritios of the} 


newly arrived guest. Tho aggressor was not handsome, 
yet ho effected his purpose with impunity, I believe, the 
fength of the day's road. It is not the firet time I havo 
had occasion to observe how much straight-forward im- 
pudonce, unombarrassed by a regard for minor considera- 
dona, often procures for a man in thie world. 

After travelling many hours on the road to Deesdon, 
wo saw the day-light yet in the heavens, at 11 o'clock, 
at night. The inhabitants of New-York have no idea of 
the charm of the long days and almost unending twilight 
of these more northern latitudes. .They are almost a 
substitute for a southern climate. The traveller has an 


opportunity of watching its“benuty and hoholding the |: 


day scarcely depart in the weat before it reappenrs in the 
cast. I have experienced tho delightful sensation of 
sleeping in the opon air all night, and E could not but 
envy tho inhabitants of thoso climates which pormit of 
this habit through the yenr. It is aa grateful to the 
physical health as to tho imagination. The ar was full 
of perfume. As we dashed along I could distinguish 
difforent tracts of it—now wafted from fields and woods, 
now from streama and gardens. What exquisite care 
in ministering to hie common creatures Providence hns 
taken, who not- only supplies our real wants, but who 
has thus shed upon the alr theso soothing influonces, 
Tho cloar sky and bright atara thus scon throughout the 
whole night, becomo objects of new interost, and { could 
almost fincy mysalf ono of tho shopherd people who, in 
the beautiful plains of Babylon and Hgypt, in tho carly 
ages of the world, first began. the study of those 
wonderful bodies. Since that period, how many a 
groat mind has occupied itsolf with unravelling the 
secrets of this beundloss region. From Thales and Py- 
thagorns, to Ptolomy and Copernicus, from Tycho 
Brahe, to Galiloo; Keplor, Descartoa and Newton, Each 
immortel ‘spirit hoe raised itself to thut sublime hoight 





where in pygportion as its mystery is cleared, it appears 
to be but a simple type to man of God's greatness and 
goodness, 

Tho sky at night is an object of which I am never 
tired. It is always new, thrilling and sublime. Thorp 
are amateurs of carthy art who can gazo for ever upon 
the perfect pieces of their favorite masters, but how 
much more worthy of continual contemplation is this 
spectacle where God reveals himaclf indirectly to man. 

Who can doubt while gazing here? The more the sub 
ject is studied, the more it will be found a simple, intel. 
ligible emanation from'the Creating and Superintending 
Power. Bring to examine it the genius of heathen phi 
losophy, which was suffered, (doubtless with a wise 
intention, to soar as far as humanity could soar, without 
the direct nid of heaven,) or the great leaders of science 
since christianity was bestowed upon the world, and all 
those various and acute minds unite in discovering in 
these realma, a stupendous and undeniable proof of a 
wise, powerful, conscious, watchful Power, who made, 
who upholds, and who presides over it with a particular 
view to man. Whoever, with any intelligence and in- 
formation, regards tho heavens at night, can as well 
shut his eyes to their beams as to the trath,they com 
municate. How singular it is that man bestows ao lit. 
tle of hia attention on this subject—that he sees, night 
after night, and year after year, this great sign in the 
heavens—this eternal writing on the wall, thus visible 
ata glance toall mankind in a moment marked from the 
beginning of time in charactors of light and fire, open totho 
study of every body, and repaying every observation of 
it with promises and proofs of subjects infinitely more 
interesting than nny thing alse, and yet that he too offen 
beholds his life slip away without rnising his eyes there, 
and learning by such large contemplations the smaliness 


‘of tho mera earthly object8 which he is sponding his 


time in pursuing. 
A part of tho cloudless and short night was passed in 
these roflections, ‘till at longth, with tho gentlest of 


breezes occasionally wafting into my faco sweeps of 


perfume, the pretty notes of the postillion’s horn, the 
ivampling of the horses over the broad excellent road, 
tho barking of a dog now anc then roused from his sleep, 
all mingling in my dreams with an effect not at all dis 
greeablo, I sank to sleep, from which I did not wake 
‘ill o pearly tendor light hod thrown over nature a new 
atylo of coloring, and tho peasants wero passing usin 
small parties by the rond-side. By and by we came to 
& small town in Saxony. It was as entirely deserted 
ag a theatro would be at tho samo hour, but {t w#s 
heavily hung wich garlands, ond we pnesed severtl 
times under a mussy chain of evergreens and flower 
extending from hougo to house across the street I 
forget what féto it it was which had been celebrated the 
day bofore. 
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IN FOUR PARTS.—PART IV. 
BY THRODORE 8. FAY. 


I spent four weeks in this delightful retreat. Jt is 
really a retreat, not only from the world, but from its 
cares and its passions. Jt has all the charm of soli- 
tude, with all the pleasures of society. 

You will want to know exactly how one lives at 
Carlsbad. At four I rose, shaved, washed, dressed, 
and went out to the Springs. Here I met from two to 


three thousand people from all parts of the world, and | 


always among them some delightful surprizes, since 
they come very unexpectedly from remote and opposite 
quarters, and consist of all classes, kings, emperors, 
sages, statesmeh, beautiful and celebrated women—the 
nobles, suldiers, ministers and exiles of all lands. Here 
princes and princesses are so common, that, really, you 
wish they would get out of your way. Asa mere col- 
lection of interesting people, thia is striking and curi- 
ous. There were, among others [ remember, the Duke 
of Saxe Coburg, and hia son, Prince Albert, (now the 
huaband of the Queen of England.) Marshal Marmont, 
(that one of Napoleon’s generals who ‘had the military 
command of Paris at the time of the first visit of the 
allies to that metopolis)—the Prince Royal of Prussia, 
(now King Frederick William 1V.) with his Indy. The 
Prince William of Prussia, now heir to the crown, with 
his lady—the Vice-Roi of Bohemia. Foreign ministers 
and ambassadors, enrls and philosophers, were mingled 
in the crowd with actresses, figurantes, opera singers, 
Polish Jews, (who preserve the striking costume of old 
Shylock, only it is 10 be hoped the father of the gentle 
Jessica was not guzée so dirty!) Postillions, courtiers, 
private ladies and gentlemen—run-away couples, etc., 
etc., etc. The list alone, of the usual visitors at this 
celebrated spring, during one summer month, would be 
worth publishing, to show what a singular medley of 
high and low, assemble here. All these, live together 
with as little ceremony as possible, The Duke of Saxe 
Coburg, invited every one who had a clean shirt, to a 
ball, without distinction or exclusion, and any one who 
chose, might have chatted half an hour with the lucky 
young gentleman who, now that he is seated on the 
throne of England, could not probably be reached even 
by a letter, no surrounded is he in the highly artificial 
and aristocratic society in which he lives with forms 
and ceremonies. 

The springs are several in number, all of different 
degrees of heat. The invalid begins with the Theresi- 
enbrunnen, the lowest in temperature, and, going up 
through several others, at lost takes the principal one~ 
the Sprudel—of which the temperature is one hundred 
and sixty-five, Farenheit. Its principal ingredients are 
carbonate of soda, sulphate of soda, and common salt. 
But there are a great number of other ingredients. 

The spring itself is a very remarkable curiosity. It 
burats boiling and throbbing from the earth, many feet 
from the surface, and hos an agitatated ever-repeated 





convulsive sound and movement, which one can scarcely 
fancy has continued for some thousands of years. The 
scalding water is procured from it by means of a cup 
attached to a long pole, by young women, employed for 
the purpose. 

A goblet of the water is taken at intervals of fifteen 
minutes; an ordinary morning's task, ia eight or ten. 
The two or three hours necessary to its completion, 
glide gaily away. Tho water itself has a soothing exhi- 
lerating effect, and although on first taking it, I found 
it nauseous in the extreme, I became, afterwards, 80 
fond of it, uhat, for many weeks after my return to 
Berlin, my palate yearned for my favorite morning 
draughts. 

An excellent—indeed, the best band I ever heard, play 
during the whole time, on the long gallery of the The- 
resienbrunnen. We drink—listen, drink—chat~—drink 
—mect our doctor—and drink again. The streets of 
the little town are thronged with brilliant crowds, each 
with a porcelain cup in his hand, talking, laughing, 
crossing each other—all gay-~all in motion—all full of 
the same idea. 

After the last goble?, it is necessary that an hour of 
gentle exercise should be taken. At eight, therefore, 
the exquisite music begins to float over deserted walks 
and empty galleries. The whole company move off 
along the wiese, (pronounced vesa or meadow,) the 
principal street devoted to cafés, shops, and ludgings, 
and there pass into another charming level walk, all 
the way close along the banks of the beautiful little, 
limpid, brawling river Teple, and skirting the base of a 
hill which resembles some of those sudden and startling 
elevations of the Hudson Highlands. At length comes 
the breakfast, and now I give you notice I am going to 
be a little extravagant. Extravagance is the language 
of enthusiasm, and enthusiasm is a natural consequence 
of a Carlsbad breakfast. Iam a good patriot, and love 
my country, but Iam bound to confess that there never 
was any thing in America—(or in ‘ony other part of the 
world,) equal to the Carlsbad breakfuat. I know there 
are travellers who have celebrated that meal oa it is 
taken in the United States. But I think there is the 
same difference us exists between one of Ruben’s stout 
ladies, and a Madonna of Raphael. Imagine, now, 
what a breakfast could be, to throw me so much off my 
balance. Steak ! honey ! hash! cutlets! sausages! shad! 
buck-wheat cakes! hot rolls, and Orange County butter. 
No; and see how far perfection falls short of unlearned 
expectation. The breakfast which has created in mo 
the keenest sensations of delight, consists of oe cup of 
café au lait, and three small rolla, without butter. 
Nothing more. Its effect is produced by the extreme 
perfection of each ingredient—the temperance of it— 
the air and exercixe taken previously—the exhilirating 
and health-awukening influence which the waters begin 
gradually to exercise on the mind and body—the excite- 
ment of eating in the open air, surrounded by delightful 
company——the aweet scented morning breeze—tho blue 
sky over head, the mountain tops printing their broken 
summits on the heaven, and presenting to your eyes 
their green, sloping, elysian breasts so many hundred 
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feet above your hea, the brawling of the river by your 
side, the delight of repose, after a walk of four hours— 
the relief of your mind from cares and business—-the 
consciousness that you have no tasks te perform, no 
work to do, no appointments to keep— 


“No occupation; all mon idle, all ; 
And women, too.” 














From this delicious meal, I rose always hungry, but 
with spirits so irrepressible as can only be accounted 
for by the fact of a combination of moral and physical 
influences. 

+ After brenkfast, a book of the lightest kind—a chat 
—any thing that rests you for half an hour, and off to 
tho hills, with a stout stick—a pair of heavy leathern 
gloves, und a suit of clothes and cap selected with a 
view to climbing, and making your way through the 
thick woods. 


And now enjoyment, perhaps, reaches a height be-| which I hind, the previous ycar, suffered extromely and 


| continually, became perfectly free from pain. 


yond which, it rarcly goes on the earth. There never 
was a more delightful summer. The weather could not 
be surpassed during the four weeks I spent there. 
Twenty yards from my door, I begin to mount a flight 
of broken steps, which presently conduct me above the 
town, inte zigzag paths, up almost perpendicular 
ascents—-mounting, and mounting-through shades 
fragrant with the cedar and wild flowers, up—and yot 
higher up—each step throwing over the scene below a 
more panoramic effect, ‘till, as the gravelled path winds 
on, up and up, in e few moments you look back—and 
down, as from the car of a balloon, upon the picture 
below. The little town—the glittering river, whose, 
ceaveless noise is Jost in the distanco—the picturesque | 
cathedral—the sunny streets—the shining house tops—~| 
the adjoining fields, roads and meadows—the hills and 
mountains around—a travelling carriuge here and there 
crawling down the steep road like a fly on a wall—and | 
evor and anon the tones of a trumpet from the stone | 
tower, where notice is given of the appearance of each 
new comer on the opposite hill. 

Some of these views aro nearly equal to that from 
the Catskill Pine Orchard House. For those whe do 
not like the fatigue of mounting on foot, asses are pro- 
vided, which carry them up safely and pleasantly. 
These striking paths are cut in every direction, over 
every hill, wherever a view can be obtained. 

I remember one calm, cloudless afternoon, I came 
upon the edge of a precipice, which looks directly down 
into the town, so as to cammand a perspective of the 
principal street, and a most exquisite panorama of the 
surrounding valley. All about me was silent, (as one 
may suppose it to be in the clouds,) but from the sweet 
earth beneath, (which, really, ono can hardly blame its 
inhabitants for being rathor fond of!) various noises 
rose in a delightful harmony to my ear. The roar of 
wheels—tho barking of dogs—the faint, soft bursts of 
tho distant trumpet—the sound of voices—tho lowing 
of cattle, and the half heard, half lost strains of a band 
of music, made me feel really grateful to Him who has 
placed us, (even amid all our evils,) in such a charming 
abode. It was evening. Tho air was still. The per 
fume of the woods was delicious; the round, silver- 


spotted moon silently overhung the scene which, in 
those long days, had no need of her light, except to 
throw a new beauty over heaven and earth, and I was 
conscious of one of those moments of perfect happiness 


which all the evil of the earth cannot prevent those 
from sometimes enjoying, who, to the misfortanes inci- 
dental to the mental state, do not add the humiliation 
of self reproach. It seemed to me, too, that Provi- 
dence permits and approves of these intervals of peace- 
ful delight—-as a glimpse of that Heaven which is to re- 
ward the good for overcoming the temptations of their 
earthly pilgrimage. 


This unusual state of mind and body, I ascribe partly 
to the developing effects of the water, and partly to that 
of travel, leisure, recreation, air and exercise. My 
nerves were all strengthened. Every symptom of ill 
health left me the second week, and my breast, from 


The 
most toilsome walks up the mountains, continued 
throughout the whole day, did not fatigue me in the 
lenst. I could noé tire myself, and I trod every inch, 
threaded every maze, explored every sucret beauty, and 
mounted every crag and point of those magnificent 
valleys, forests and mountains with the unfailing sinews 
of a young Hercutes. ; 

‘At two I descended from these scenes of aerial gran- 
deur, like an engle from ranging the sunshiny clouds 
with an excess of animal spirits, and a serenity of mind 
T certainly never, in my whole life, experienced before. 

By three, I have changed every thread about me. My 
stout pilgrim’s staff, and thick buckskin gloves are 
thrown aside, and I go forth to dine—here—there—in 
& garden—n groves-a square—a saloon—wherever 
chance, taste or appointment dictates. Now in a merry 
company-now alone—now on this dish—now on that 
—the life of a veritable butterfly, choosing among the 
flowers, 

Then there is a consultation of pleasure—-where they 
are to drive—whore to walk—where to go in the 
evening, for we are not without balls, and concerts, and 
dinners, etc. These evening amusements, however, I 
avoided. By eight or nine o’clock, I place myself in 
bed, where, in about two minutes and a half—a gentle 
sound—(a prosaic person might call it a snore !)—con- 
tinued at intervals through the night, announces the 
close of one of these golden days. 

There are, however, certain days, when the waters 
produce great nervousness, headache, etc.—a proper 
effect, 10 be best avoided by exercise in the open air, 
and a total abstinence from all mental effort. 

You must not think the company at Carlsbad alto- 
gether composed of the gay and fashionable. The 
waters are far too powerful ever to be taken for pleasure. 
Real invalids sustain the character of the place as a 
grand European Hospital. Many drink of the springs 
who cannot talk there from their bed rooms, and who 
are obliged to be carried in sedan chaira, or supported 
by the strong arms of two male attendants. Strange, 
gloomy, and death-like faces are seen coming forward 
by daybreak, and a great variety of terrible diseases 
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have their representatives. Yellow jaundice, gout, 
palay—all the forms of hypocondriacism, indigestion, 
and intemperance. Drunkenness and debauchery, the 
roué and the glutton, come here in hopes of repairing, 
their past excesses, and sometimes, among these strik-| 
ing forma, are seen tho pale images of grief, poverty, | 
and overwrought labor. They make a most singular. 
mélange, and what is remarkable, I believe most leave | 
here their particular maladies, and go away again free | 
and happy—some to ‘begin a wiser course of tempe- 
rance and caution—some to contract new diseases, or 
to throw themselves, with their eyes wide open, (poor 
fools !) headlong into the jaws of the old fiery dragons 
from which a benign Providence has afforded them 
another chance of escape. 

One of these springs presenta a most picturesque 
spectacle when the crowd of invalids are assembled. 
Some drought, who are unabla to move. It reminded 
me of the Saviour healing the sick. 

I have taken these waters two years, and they have 
had a very beneficial effect on my health, but I do not 
call myself cured, 
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SCENES AT SEA.—NO. II. 

Dvnine several transatlantic voyages, by personal 
intercourse, and close observation, I had the opportu- 
nity of ascertaining something of the feelings and hab- 
its of sailors, a most deserving but long neglected class 
of men. Of all the claimants to the benevolence and | 
sympathies of the human heart, they that go in ships, 
and dwell upon the deep, possess the strongest and, 
most irresistible. Prejudice, founded in ignorance of | 
their real condition and true character, has always' 
exerted a powerful repellant influence to keep off the 
hand of philanthropic and Christian effort to elevate | 
their character, and lead them to the Savior, With all; 
his faults, there is in the sailor something peculiarly 
interesting and attractive. His perilous avocation on} 
the tempestuous ocean, and his greater danger from his 
avaricious destroyers on land, should awaken our inter- | 
est in his behalf. Sailors are distinguished for their! 
noble bearing and gencrous feelings. When you have! 
their confidence, they are open and frank in con- 
versation, faithful and devoted in their friendship, yet 
proverbial for thoughtlessness and prodigality. Among; 
them we may find every shade of character, from the 
most godly Christian to the most unprincipled and 
abandoned debauchee. 

In view of the demoralizing and contaminating influ-| 
ences thrown around the sailor, it is remarkable that so 











world must have some adequate builder—it must be an 
effect produced by infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, That ship was built by some man, but he that 
built all things is God.” “But,” inquired the atheist, 
“who saw God creating this world? Where have you 
evidence of the fact? Did you or any onc else see him 
at it?” Ireplied by asking him, “You firmly believe 
that that ship is the work of some builder. Did you 
see her on the stocks? and were you a personal cye- 
witness of her building?” “No, not I.” “Yet you 
believe the fact as if you had been a bystander when 
her timbers were hewn, and her bolts driven. And can 
you think that the great ship, the world, built itself? 
or that fortuitous atoms came together and formed it? 
Is it not as reasonable to believe, from other evidence, 
that God created it, as if you stood by the barren womh 
of nothing, hearing his command, ‘let there be light,’ 
or saw every particle of matter adjusted in its place by 
his almighty and intelligent hand?” The conviction 
was resisted—his rebellious heart rose in arme against 
the truth. The silence that ensued was broken by ask- 
ing another question in relation to the providence of 
God: “Do you suppose that noble ship would perform 
her voyages regularly, driven by the wind, without a 
captain, helmsman, or pilot on board; that she made her 
ports of her own accord, having no helm but the wind. 
Though you were not aboard, would you not say, in refer- 
ence to her successive and regular voyages, that she was 


few of them are sceptical in sentiment. Generally,| under the command of an intelligent and skillful captain ? 
they believe in the being of God, his special provi-| Now look at the great ship, the earth we dwell upon— 
dence, and that the Holy Scriptures contain the revela-' you know the regularity of her revolutions. Could 
tion of his will. Occasionally, however, a sailor is; these be sustained if she moved by chance? Is not 
found infidel in theory as well as in practice. atheism here irrational and absurd? Her Creator is her 
On an outward bound voyage, among the crew,| commander, helmsman, and pilot. See how regular she 
about twenty in number, I found an infidel sailor—if I! makes her daily and annual voyages—never out of her 
mistake not, the child of praying parents, a native of | course, or behind her time. Should a day be lost or 
the rock-bound coast of Scotland. He was gloomy| gained in her voyage round the sun, all your nautical ta- 
and sullen in temperament, but an able seaman. His) bles would be worthless. Can you, then, for a moment 
mind was strong and vigorous, and somewhat cultiva-: any more doubt that she is under the direction of some 
ted; but poisoned with the deadly virus of atheism. | skillful commander than if you saw him regulating her 
He stoutly denied the existence of God—professed to| motion? And remember, if God isregulating her course, 
believe that all things came by chance—iiscarded the! he must of necessity observe the behavior of her crew.” 
doctrine of divine Providence, and esteemed the human! ‘The pilot now arrived. All hands were summoned 
soul and its immortality of being a delusive whim.) on deck, and in a few moments we were making rapid 
On one occasion, while our ship was lying to, waiting) headway to port. There I parted with the atheistical 
for a pilot, I had an opportunity to converse with our! sailor, to see him no more till the loud blast of an 
atheistical mariner. In the lone hour of midnight,! archangel’s trump shall bid carth and sea give up their 
undisturbed, but by the regular footstep of the watch,’ dead. Then, beholding a burning world, and a God 
and the gentle breaking of the waves against the ves-! in glory, atheism shall he for ever silenced, and its 
sel, I introduced the subject on which we so widely} votaries covered with shame and everlasting contemnt, 
differed. He seemed strongly entrenched in his posi- B. W. C, 
tion, yet at times betrayed the secret misgivings of his 
heart. As we were leaning on the larboard bulwarks, 
-a large and beautiful ship, distinctly visible by the 
silvery brightness of a full-orbed moon, passed near us. 
I asked my atheistical friend, “Do you believe that that 
splendid and well equipped vessel sprung, like a bubble, 
from the ocean? or that she built herself?" “No,” was 
his prompt reply; “she was designed and built by skill- 
ful and intelligent men.” Then,” said I. “this great 
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SHIPWRECK ON THE WEXFORD COAST. 


, Hope came with the morning, but disappeared with | 
the light; ‘some cf the men had one or two oranges ; 
those they had divided the previous day: During 
the entire of the second day they had nothing tq allay | 
the burning heat in their, parched throats; the night | 
was spent in misery; the cold-hed seized upon the, 
feet of one of the lads, and his low moans were audi- | 
ble at intervals. They had to endure the washing 

over of the spray ; and some called upon the death 

they dreaded. This horrible state was broken upon 
by the moraing, which showed the surf as high as 

ever between them: andthe Saltees. Impelled by the 

cravings of nature, they proposed to thé captain to 
kill his dog; and, thotgh the creature lovked pite- 
ously in his face, he consented, At the instant they 
were about fo sacitfice the peor animal, the hand of 





the execntioner was stayed by some one ealling out 
{A boat—a sail!” Their almost extinguished facul- 
ties reyived; they raised a faint cheer ; again and 


louder. They were not decived ; it was not one or 
two, but several boats, thaf.came to their relief; there 
was first a good-sized lishing-smack, capable of riding 
a heavy sea, then asmaller, aad smaller, and smaller, 
until the line dwindled dowa to a little eock-boat, 
which at last approached them witha huge coil of 
rope. The boats were chained together, and, after 
two or thee unsuccessful efforts, the cable was cauglit 


_by the men‘on the rock ; man after man slided along 


it through the surf until he reaghed the little boat, 


Tue Wexford coast is exceedingly rugged and dan- | and scrambled on until he wassale inthe smack ; the 


gerous: our memory can recall many cases of fright- 
ful shipwrecke off the Saltees, the Keeroes, Burrow 
of Ballyteague, and what, by right of affection, we 
call “ our owa Bannow.” + Weremember, in especial, 
one desperate winter of sterms, that brought the rem- 
nants cf two noble ships to oupptrand. One of them, 
called, if our memory serves rightly, ‘‘ the Fox- 
weil, ® struck, on a dark night, upon a rock near the 
Saltees, upon whi ch seven-and-twenty persons escaped 
thinking it joined the mainland; and when the tardy 
morning came, bringing light certainly, but no miti- 
gation of the storm, the crew found themselves sur- 
rounded by the ocean, while.the Saltee Islands were 
hidden from their view by the dashing waves. 
make their case more wretched, the rock bore evi- 
dence of being washed over at high water; and there 
they were, seven-and-twenty living souls, upon a shelv- 
ing rock, without food or prospect of release. Three 
of the crew were boys; and a favorite Newfoundland 
dog of the captain had also followed his master's for- 
tunes, and looked sadly into his face. No vestige of 
the ship was visible; and after looking in vain for 
any token of her existence, the gaptain said, with ar 
air of as much cheerfulness as he could assume, 
* Well, boys, thank God we are all here—all saved ?” 
“Not all,” was the answer, ‘ Long Philip has gone 

“down in the ship.” ‘* Now, the Lord have mercy on 
his soul !?? was the captain’s observation ; ‘he must 
have forced in the spirit store.” As the morning ad- 
vanced, the tide rose, and the higher it came the 
Higher crept the men on the shelving rock; keeping 
together, clinging to each other, so as to present a 
firm resistance to the waver, that washed over, but 
did not cevér them. 

«We are still saved, boys, ” said the captain, break- 
ing the breathless silence they had long maintained. 
‘We are atill saved; the tide has turned!” The 
entire of that day the wind drove the waters at inter- 
vala over these poor creatures; a3 night advanced, 
the wind lulled and the surf lessened, but sti}l there 
came no sign of help. Wet, cold, and starving, the 
crew clung more closely together the whole of that 
live-long night—some mastering their fears and main- 
taining a determined silence, others repeating cver 
and over again such words of prayer as they had 
learned at their mother’s knee. One poor fellow per- 
sisted in going through the morning service of the 
church, or a3 much ‘as he could remember of it. The 
boys ciied theme-ives to sleep, and the dog stretched 
himself across their bosoms, as‘ if conscious that 
warmth was a protection. Another morning, and 
though the surf still ran high between them and the 
Saltees, the sea was comparatively calm; the sun 
glared upon the waters, and the gulls wheeled above 
their heads, wondering, doubtless, wliat creatures had 
taken sossession: of their demesne. They took off 
two shitts to make a signal, but they had neither 
staff gor spar to hoistit‘on. So the tallest man stood 
on the highest point of rock, and lifted a boy on his 
shoulder, who waved the flag as long as he-was able, 
when’ another took his: place. Some, who lacked 
faith te continue their snatches of prayer, cursed and 
swore ; andthe captain and passengers were prevented 
from dwelling on their own privations by unceasing 
endeavors to keep peace and impart fortitude to the 
eye, : : 


we SN Te uae 
x a Se 


To 


captain held the rope to the last, and then, fastening 


‘ttround his body dashed into the surfand was drawn 


through the waves. 

They owed, strangely enough, their preservation to 
lhe missing seaman. Long Philip had Lroken inte 
the spirit store, and, ina state of intoxication, been 
nnahle ta anit the-shin. She was Jaden with wine 
and raw cotton; and when she struck was divided, 
as the people expressed it, “ into two-halves.” The 
pipes of wine rolled out, but the cotton bore up one 
portion of the vessel, and floated it safely into Vally- 
teague Bay, where Philip was discovered fast asicep 
among the bales. Heé was enabled te'give come idea 
of the probable position of his comrades, and imme- 
diately stout hearts and ready hands were sent to the 
rescue. The scond day they could not near the 
wreck, but on the third day they eflected their pur, 
pose. Every house, from the lowly cabin to the gen- 
tleman’s mansion, was thrown open to the crew. | 
They were billeted among “the neighbors ;” the 
captain was our own allotted guest; und there was 
literally a contest as to who showla have the pri- 
vilege. of manifesting Irish hospitality. ‘The honesty 
of the people was also strongly exhibited. It was 
long before the time of “temperance,” yet, as the 
pipes of wine drifted in, they were consigned to the 
charge of a party of the peasantry, who had formed 
themselves into what may be justly termed ‘a guard 
of honor ;” and we may safely assert, that, of the 
property washed on shore, every, arlicle wag re- 
stored to its rightful owners.- -[Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s 
* Treland.” 
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Tue road leading up the serra do Cubatam, is ai 
of the most expensive and best wrought in Brazik Yet 
owing to the steepness of the ascent, it is utterly im- 
passable to carriages. It embraces about four miles of 
solid pavement, and upwards of one hundred and eighty | 
angles in its zig-zag course. ‘The accomplishment of 
this great work of internal improvement was esteemed 
worthy of commemoration as a distinguished event in 
the colonial history of Portugal. This appears from a 
discovery made on my return. Halting on the peak of 
the serra, after having enjoyed for a little time the splen- 
did panorama of sea and land upon which I was then 
gazing, in all probability for the last time, I devoted a 
few moments to the mineralogy of that sublime locali- 
ty. At a few rods distance from the road, my attention 
was drawn to four wrought stones, apparently imported. 
They corresponded in size and form to the mile-stones 
of the United States, and were all fallen upon the! 








ground. One lay with its face downward, so imbedded || of earth lay beneath my feet. 
From || of rare beauty for the diversity of prospect of sea and 


in the earth as to be, to me at least, immovable. 
the others, having removed with the point of my ham- 
mer the moss and rubbish by which the tracery of the 
letters was obscured, I decyphered as follows. 


MARIA I. REGINA, 
NESTE ANNO, 17°90. 








OMNIA VINCIT AMOR SVBDIT ORVM. 


FES SE ESTE CAMINHO NO FELIS GOVERNO 
DO ILL® E EX °BERNARDO JOSE DE LORENO 
GENERAL DESTA CAPITANTA. 


A solid pavement up this mountain pass was rendered 
essential from the liability of the road to injury by the 
continual tread of animals, and also from torrents of 
water which are frequently precipitated down and across 
it, in heavy rains. Notwithstandiny the original excel- 
lence of the work, maintained as it had been by fre- 
quent repairs, we were obliged to encounter some gullies 
and slides of earth, which would have been thought of 
fearful magnitude had they not been rendered insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the heights above, and the 
deep ravines which ever and anon yawned bencath a 
precipitous embankment. At these points, a few false 
steps of the passing animal would have plunged both 
him and his rider beyond the hope of rescuc. Our 
ascent was rendered more exciting by meeting succes- 
sive troops of mules. There would first be heard the 
harsh voice of the tropeiros urging along their beasts, 
and sounding so directly above, as to seem issuing from 
the very clouds; presently the clattering of hoofs would 
Vou, IL—20 


be distinguished, and at length would be seen the ani- 
mals erectis auribus, as they came borne almost irresis- 
tibly downward by their heavy burdens. It was neces- 
sary to find some halting place while the several divi- 
sions of the troop passed by, and soon their resounding 
tread, and the echo of voices, would be lost in the 
thickets beneath. 

Through openings in the foliage, we had repeated 
opportunities of viewing the country below, skirted by 
the ocean, until about midway of the mountain, when 
our view was shut in by a dense fog. For the loss 
suffered through this circumstance, I will endeavor to 
compensate the reader by introducing a description, 
written by the Jesuit Vasconcellos, who had performed 
the ascent about two hundred years before. _ 

“The greater part of the way you have not to travel, 
but to get on with hands and feet, and by the roots of 
trees; and this among such crags and precipices, that 
I confess my flesh trembled when I looked down. The 
depth of the vallies is tremendous, and the number of 
mountains one above another, seems to leave no hope 
of reaching the end. When you fancy you are at the 
summit of one, you find yourself at the bottom of an- 
other of no less magnitude. True it is, that the labor 


|| of ascent is recompensed from time to time; for when 


I seated myself upon one of those rocks and cast my 
eyes below, it seemed as though I were looking down 
from the heaven of the moon, and that the whole globe 
* 8 * © A sight 


land, plains, forests, and mountain tracks, all various 
and beyond measure delightful. This ascent, broken 
with shelves of level, continues till you reach the plains 
of Piratininga, in the second region of the air, where 
it is so thin that it seems as if those who newly arrive 
could never breathe their fill.” 

The last sentence is as erroneous as the preceding 
are graphic and beautiful. 1 should not, however, deem 
it necessary to correct tht statement, had not Southey, 
upon its authority, represented this ascent to continue 


‘eight leagues to the very site of S, Paulo, which is upon 


the plains of Piratininga. ‘The truth is, that from the 
summit of the serra, before stated to be 2250 feet above 
the sea, the distance to S. Paulo is about 30 miles, over 
a country diversified with undulations, of which the 
prevailing declination, as shown by the course of streams, 
is inland. Nevertheless, so slight is the variation from 
a general level, that the highest puint within the city 
of S. Paulo, is estimated to be in precisely the same 
altitude with the summit mentioned. What inconve- 
nience would be experienced from rarefaction of the 
asta ay at such an elevation may be easily deter- 
mined! It is certain our greatest annoyance was from 
a very different cause, to wit, a heavy rain, which had 
set in about the time we emerged into the serra acima, 
as the uplands are denominated. The soil here is oc- 
casionally sandy, and frequently mingled with ferrugi- 
nous sandstone, partially decomposed. At other points 
a reddish marl predominates, ‘The general appearance 
of the country resembles the oak openings of our own 
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west, being interspersed with praines; although the | Frequently, for the sake of securing better pasture, 
character of the vegetation is entirely different, and is) the tropeiros encamp in the open air. They then pile 
also much varied from that of the region below. One ;up their panniers of sugar, coffee, or other cargo, in a 


decided peculiarity of the uplands of S. Paulo consists 
in their prairies being dotted with ant-hilis, of such size 
and form as to remind one of the picture of a Hottentot | 
village. Theearth composing the outer shell of these 
‘insect habitations, becomes so perfectly indurated be- 
tween rain and sun, as to retain the erect and oval form 
originally given it, for scores of years, 

My horse had been recommended to me as accus- 
tomed to the journey, and capable of performing it in 
good time; in case I should let him choose his own 


right line, cover them with hides, and dig a trench 
around them in order to prevent injury from any sud- 
den shower. 

The fact that a great majority of all who travel in 
the interior of Brazil, prefer arrangements of this kind, 





goes far to account for the scarcity of better accommo- 
dations, Around the Rancho at Rio Pequeno, the mud 
was excessively deep. In fact, several feet of the soil 
had by degrees become wurn away, so that the ground 
under the roof appeared like a large, elevated platform. 


gait, while climbing the mountain. I not only did this, || Here most of our company disposed themselves to 
but relieved him by walking a pait of the distance, and | spend the night; but as there was neither inclosure nor 
as a consequence, was left considerably behind my com- || grain for our horses, Mr. F. and myself determined to 
pany. When, however, necessity required expedition, | push on farther. Riding another leaguc, we came to a 
I found Rosinante fully able to redeem his character, |! stream denominated Rio Grande, and called at an estab- 
and the first to bring up before a place of shelter. This} lishment respecting whose owner I had some informa- 
was the second house we saw, and several miles on the tion, as doing a great business in hiring out mules, to 
road after reaching the summii, It stood adjoining a// those who travel between Santos and S, Paulo. His 


large shed, occupied at the moment by some vagrant 
swine, but barred against access from the road. As the 


house occupied about the half way, and those who pa- 
tronized him might depend upon there finding lodging 





rain descended in torrents, I rode up and asked ee or food. By refusing these to all others, he was en- 
sion to enter. All was silent for a time: at length a || deavoring to establish a monopoly. This consequential 
voice was heard within, but no one appeared, Making’ Senhor was absent when we arrived. Thinking we 
& virtue of necessity, I soon let down the bars and gave |! could present considerations that would secure us a 
my horee a drier footing. On entering the house, shelter, we waited for his return, and then made a for- 
which proved to be a dirty, smoking tenement, in addi-|| mal application for lodgings. He was a large, savage 
tion to pigs, fowls, cats and dogs, which I did not num- looking man, with a huge black beard. His very ap- 
ber, I found a colored man and woman, whose only || pearance was sufficient to convince us of our mistake, 
business, so far as I could learn, was to wait «ii travel-'| He treated us with civil words, but under a varicty of 


ers. After some ceremony, designed to prepare the way 
for what they imagined an exorbitant charge, they pro- 
duced corn for my horse; and as the remainder of our 
company came up, they were accommodated in like: 
manner. Some of them, moreover, turned their atten-| 
tion to fried eggs, as the only luxury for the human: 
palate which they could procure. 

The rain ceasing, we proceeded as far as Rio Peque- 
no, Little River, and made a halt at a Rancho upon its’ 
banks. This term is of frequent recurrence in descrip-| 
tions of travel in Spanish and Portuguese America, and! 
it becomes necessary here to explain what it significs' 
in Brazil. The ordinary Rancho is a simple shcd, or, 











rather a thatched roof, set upon posts entirely open; 


below. It is built expressly for the accommodation of : 
travelers, and its size corresponds to the public spirit of | 
the neighborhood. Sometimes they are from 60 to 100: 
feet long, and proportionally wide. Occasionally one: 
may be found inclosed. Those who first come are en- 
titled to their choice of position. They unlade their, 
mules, and pile up their saddles and cargo, frequently 
constructing a hollow square, within which they sleep, | 
either apon skins extended on the ground, or in ham-, 
mocks, Their beasts are turned out to graze for the, 
hight; and as each troop ordinarily carries such culina- 
ry apparatus as its company requires, they have abun-| 


excuses, persisted in refusing us the least accommoda- 
tion. It was nearly dark, and very fuggy, when we 
were obliged to resume our route, without any certainty 
of meeting with a better reception farther along. I was 
inclined to push forward to a Freguezia some miles 
ahead, where I had been told was anina. But as it 
soon became extremely dark, my companion determined 
to apply at every dwelling until he should find some 
stopping-place. After repeated refusals, he at length 
received an affirmative answer, and we reined up to a 
small domicil, which appeared full of its own inmates, 
A woman about forty years old seemed to be principal 
of the domestic arrangements, She promised an ex- 
cellent pasture for our horses, and sent to a neighbor 
by the light of a fire-brand to procure them corn. Her 
kindness did not stop short of offering us the very beds 
of the family, and she had no others, on which we 
might rest. A variety of considerations induced us to 
decline this, and other cqually obliging offers. On espe- 
cial application, permission was granted us to occupy 
a small shed adjoining the house, and opening towards 
the road. A mat was provided to spread between us 
and the ground, upon which, with portmanteaux atthe 
head, and saddles at the feet, we became in due time 
extended. A wax taper had been stuck upon the side 
‘of the wall, to illuminate a portion of our darkness for 





dant leisure for preparing food while their animals are| a short time. After its expiration we had a protracted 


resting. 
2 


season for meditation; for between the noise of the 
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people in the house, and of a pack of puppies, which || dexterity in managing the rein and stirrup. We could 
we in the morning ascertained to have been fellow occu-|| not persuade ourselves, however, to admire their style 
pants of the same apartment with us, sleep sparingly || of riding, although in the destitution of side saddles, it 
visited our eyelids. Daylight at length appeared, and '| would have been difficult to suggest a better. Men’s 
with it not a little alarm lest our horses were gone; for| hats seemed to be in fashion with them, both in riding 
on looking at a pasture where they had been turned '|:and walking. 
through a pair of bars, we neither saw them nor any ' The troops, or caravans, so often met on this route, 
hedge, (cerca,) respecting which we had been assured '| form an interesting sight. They are composed of from 
there was an excellent one. Our apprehensions were | one to three hundred mules each, attended by a suffi- 
at length quieted by finding the horses—learning, at the || cient number of persons to manage and protect them. 
same time, that the word meaning hedge, was also used: The animals are generally accoutred with simply a 
to signify a ditch! || pack-saddle, bearing upon each side well balanced pan- 
This place was called Ponta Alta; for in Brazil there | niers, containing bags of sugan or other cargo. One, 
is scarcely any house or farm so insignificant as not to | however, is trained to take the lead. This animal, se- 
be dignified with some fine sounding name. It was’ lected on account of experience in the roads and other 
here that I first heard the song of the Paulista cocks,’ good qualities, is often adorned by a head-stall fantasti- 
which is rendered peculiar by an almost indefinite pro- | cally wrought with sea-shell and galoon, and crowned 
longation of the last note. ‘This species of chanticleer with plumes of peacocks’ feathers, The same animal 
seems, moreover, to have an unusual ; ropensity for | wears a bell, and yields the foremost place to no other. 
making music; since from that morning forward, when-:| The conductor of each troop is well mounted, and 
ever near the habitation of man or fowl, my ears were'| wearing a lasso at the skirt of his saddle, is ready to 
filled with that ceaseless crow-00-00-00-00-ing, which, !! pick up a stray animal at any moment. 
even while resident in the city of S. Paulo, poured from | Passing through the plains of Ypiranga, we soon 
all directions in at my windows. | came in sight of S, Paulo, and presently were winding 
Making an early sortie, we arrived at the parish of up a narrow street into that ancient city. Proceeding 
8. Bernardo to breakfast. Having been previously in| to the only house where public entertainment could be 
formed that the principal house was an inn, we pro- | expected, I was soon arranged in comfortable lodgings. 
ceeded to it with that understanding, and were not a'| This house was kept by one Charles, a Frenchman, 
little surprised on taking our leave, to find that we ay seb to a Portuguese wife, and for many yearsa 
been made welcome in the spirit of genuine, unosten- resident of the place. I found that almost every pre- 
tatious hospitality. Such kindness from entire stran- ceding traveler, from whatever nation, had been enter- 
gers, at a moment so unlooked for, was appreciated as ‘tained bv him. The experience of Mons. Charles had 
an admirable contrast to the repulse we had experienced : led him tu an unusual degree of caution respecting his 
the night previous. My acquaintance, thus commen-: guests. His rule was, to admit none without a letter 
ced with the venerable proprietor of this establishment,’ of introduction. A gentleman, acquainted with this 
was in its continuance not less interesting or agreeable; regulation, had favored me with the necessary note. 
while it showed in a still clearer light the providence ' The naturalists of our company were unprovided for 
of God, by which, during this tour, I was more than. such formalities; ard besides, were subject to a pecu- 
once directed to individuals, who at the same time had. liar jealousy, which our host had conceived against his 
the power and the disposition in a greater degree than’ own countrymen, and which he indicated by reiterating, 
almost any others, to advance the objects of my mis- “les Francais m’ont toujours trompé.” Hence they 
sion. Senhor B, furnished me with mules, and a cho-' were obliged to spend the night in a miserable caza de 
sen guide for my subsequent travels in the province of . pastv, (eating-house,) where the rain came in G verse, 
S. Paulo, and I had the happiness to supply him with |and where all sorts of dirt abounded, but which at the 
the holy Scriptures in his native tongue, and with relig-''time was the only place they could secure for love, 
ious tracts for his extensive circle of friends and ac- honor, or money. Through our intercessions, and the 
quaintances. ""hetter information of Mons. Charles respecting our 
The remainder of our route led over a pleasant rol- | friends, they were admitted the next day, and, with us, 
ling country, but thinly inhabited. The road, although ‘comfortably accommodated. Mons. G. was in raptures 
simply a beaten track, not designed for carriages of any | on learning that Auguste St. Hilaire was numbered 
description, has been found to need frequent repairs,'|among our predecessors in the occupancy of these 
from the throng of laden mules that are constantly ‘; lodgings. 
passing over it. I noticed several companies of work-;| The history of S. Paulo takes us back to an early 
men engaged in these repairs, under direction of the period in the settlement of the new world by Europeans. 
government. A party of Germans, just arrived, were |It has already been remarked, that in 1531, Martin Af- 
thus employed. The rest were chiefly mulattoes and | fonso de Souza founded 8. Vicente, the first town in 
Indians. It would be expected, in the absence of car- | the captaincy, which for a long time bore the same ap- 
riages, that unless females were absolute “keepers at, pellation. There had previously been shipwrecked on 
home,” they would become expert in riding. We ac-||the coast an individuat by the name of John Ramalho, 


cordingly had repeated opportunities of witnessing their ! who had acquired the language of the native es 
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secured influence among them by marrying a daughter 
of one of their principal caciques. Through his inter- 
position peace was secured with the savages, and the 
interests of the colony were fostered. By degrees the 
settlement extended itself inland, and in 1553 some of 
the Jesuits who accompanied Thomé de Souza, the first 
captain general, found their way to the region styled 
the plains of Piritininga, and selected the slight emi- 
pence on which the city now stands, as the site of a 
village in which they proceeded to gather together, and 
to instruct the Indians. 

Having erected a small mud cottage on the spot 
where their college wes subsequently built, they pro- 
ceeded to consecrate it by a mass, recited on the 25th 
of January, 1554. That being the day on which the 
conversion of St. Paul is celebrated by the Roman 
Church, gave the name of the apostle to the town, and 
subsequently to the province. St. Paul is still consid- 
ered the patron saint of both. A confidential letter, 
written by one of these Jesuits to his brethren in Por- 
tugal, in addition to many interesting particulars on 
other subjects, contains the following passage, which 
may serve to show how the country appeared to those 
who saw it nearly three hundred years ago, This letter 
exists in a manuscript book, taken from the Jesuits at 
the time of their expulsion from Brazil, and still pre- 
served in the National Library at Rio de Janeiro. Its 
date is 1560. No part of it is known to have been 
hitherto translated into English. 

“For Christ's sake, dearest brethren, I beseech you 
to get rid of the bad idea you have hitherto entertained 
of Brazil; because, to speak the truth, if there were a 
paradise on earth, I would say it now existed here. 
And if I think so, I am unable to conceive who will 
not. Respecting spiritual matters and the service of 
God, they are prospering, as I have before tuld you; 
and as to temporal affairs, there is nothing to be desired. 
Melancholy cannot be found here, unless you dig deeper 
for it than were the foundations of the palace of S, 
Roque. There is not a more healthful place in the 
world, nor a more pleasant country, abounding as it 
does in all kinds of fruit and food, so as to leave me no 
desire for those of Europe. If in Portugal you have 
fowls, so do we in abundance, and very cheap; if you 
have mutton, we here have wild animals, whose flesh 
is decidedly superior; if you have wine there, I aver 
that I find myself better off with such water as we 
have here, than with the wines of Portugal. Do you 
have bread, so du I sometimes, and always what is bet- 
ter, since there is no doubt but that the flour of this 
country (mandioca) is more healthy than your bread. 
As to fruits, we have a great variety ; and having these, 
I say let any one eat those of the old country who likes 
them. What is more, in addition to yielding all the 
year, vegetable productions are so easily cultivated, (it 
being hardly necessary to plant them,) that nobody can 
be so poor as to be in want. As to recreations, yours 
are in no way to be compared with what we have here. 

“Now I am desirous that some of you should come 
out and put these matters to the test; since I do not 

2 


hesitate to give my opinion, that if any one wishes to 
live in a terrestrial paradise, he should not stop short of 
Brazil. Let him that doubts my word, come and see. 
Some will say, what sort of a life can that man lead 
who sleeps in a hammock swung up in the air? Let 
me tell them, they have no idea what a fine arrange- 
ment this is. I had a bed with mattresses, but my phy- 
sician advising me to sleep in a hammock, I found the 
latter so much preferable, that I never have been able 
to take the least satisfaction, or rest a single night upon 
a bed since. Others may have their opinions ; but these 
are mine, founded upon experience.” 

The Jesuits unhappily did not find this paradise to 
be perennial, Their benevolence, and their philanthro- 
pic devotedness to the Indians, brought down upon 
them the hatred of their countrymen, the Portuguese, 
and of the Mamalucos, as the half-breeds were denom- 
inated. ‘These two classes commenced at an early day 
the enslavement of the aboriginals, and they continued 
it through successive generations with a ferocious and 
blood-thirsty perseverance that has seldom found par- 
allel. As the Jesuits steadfastly opposed their cruelties, 
the Portuguese resorted to every means of annoyance 
against them. They ridiculed the savages for any com- 
pliance with the religious formalities in which they 
were so diligently instructed; encouraging them to con- 
tinue in their heathen vices, and even in the abomina- 
tions of cannibalism. Nevertheless, these missionaries 
did not labor without considerable success, The gov- 
ernment was on their side, but was unable to protect 
them from the persecutions of their brethren; who, 
although calling themselves Christians, were as insen- 
sible to the fear of God as they were regardless of the 
rights of men. From the pursuit of their imagined 
interest, nothing could deter them but positive force. 
As the Indians were driven back into the wilds of the 
interior, through fear of the slave-hunters, the Jesuits 
sought them out and carried to them the opportunities 
of Christian worship and instruction. It was thus that 
a commencement was made to the celebrated Reduc- 
tions of Paraguay, which occupy so wide a space in 
the early history of South America. Sometimes tho 
Paulistas would disguise themselves in the garb of the 
Jesuits, in order to decoy the natives whom they wished 
to capture. At other times they assaulted the Reduc- 
tions, or villages of neophytes, boasting that the priests 
were very serviceable in thus gathering together their 
prey. On one occasion, a refusal on the part of the 
Jesuits to give up a chief who had made his escape 
from captivity, was made the pretext of an attack upon 
a large settlement. In anticipation of the result, Mola, 
the presiding ecclesiastic, “set about what in his opinion 
was the most urgent business of preparation, and bap- 
tized all whom he thought in a state for baptism upon 
such anemergency. * * * ® A work in which 
he continued for seven hours, till he had no longer 
strength to raise his arm, and then it was lifted for him. 
The attack was made, the place was sacked; they who 
attempted to resist were butchered, even at the foot of 
the altar, and above five-and-twenty hundred Indians 
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were driven away as slaves, The remonstrances Spa | organuzstion of the empire. The Prince Don Pedro 
supplications and tears of the Jesuit were of no avail; | having been left behind as the Regent of Brazil, when 
and when he warned these ruffians of the Divine ven his father Don John VI returned to Portugal, had be- 
geance, they replied, that as for that matter, they had come an object of jealousy on the part of the Cortes 
been baptized, and therefore were sure of going to|lof that kingdom. Lest he should usurp too high a 
heaven. Three other Reductions were in like manner || degree of power while left alone in the new world, the 


destroyed. In vain did the Jesuits put on the dress of | 
the altar, and go out with the crucifix to meet the at- '! 
tack; the Paulistas carried away all on whom they | 
could lay hands, and driving them with a barbarity that | 
is peculiar to the hateful traffick of human flesh, the: 
greater part perished upon the way, exhausted with 
fatigue, and misery, and inanition. When stripes 
could no longer force them jorward, they were left to' 
expire, or to be devoured by beasts and vultures, * * | 
* * Nor was child suffered to remain with parent, ! 
or parent with child, in this dreadful extremity. * *:: 
* © The merciless scourge drove the survivor on.” 
Voluntary expeditions of these slave-hunters, styled ' 
bandeiras, spent months, and sometimes years, in the ' 
most cruel and desolating wars against the native tribes. f 
Instigated by the lust of human plunder, some penetra- | i 
ted into what is now the interior of Bolivia on the | 
west; while others reached the very Amazon on the; 
north. As the Indians became thinned off by these 
remorseless aggressions, another enterprise presented | 
itself as a stimulant to their avarice. It was that of 
hunting forgold. Success in the latter enterprise created | 
new motives for the prosecution of the former. Slaves 
must be had to work the mines. Thus the extermina-| 
tion of the native tribes of Brazil progressed for scores, 
of years with a fearful rapidity. One result of these | 
expeditions was an enlargement of the territories of /' i 
Portugal, and an extension of settlements. By the | 
growth of these settlements, four large provinces were 
populated. They have since been set off from that of | 
S. Paulo in the following order: Minas Geraes in 1720; ' 
Rio Grande do Sul in 1738; Goyaz and Matto Grosso! 
in 1748, | 
| 














During the period when Portugal and her colonies 
were under the dominion of Spain, a considerable num- 
ber of Spanish families became inhabitants of the cap-: 
taincy of S, Paulo; and when in 1640 that dominion 
came to an end, a numerous party disposed itself to’ 
resist the government of Portugal. They proceeded ; 
to proclaim one Amador Bueno, king; but this indic: 
vidual had the sagacity and patriotism peremptorily to! 
decline the dignity his friends were anxious to confer, 
upon him. The Paulistas have been subsequently BEC: 
ond to none, in their loyalty to the legitimate govern-' 
ment of the country. | 

By a carta regia of July 24, 1711, the villa of S.: 
Paulo was constituted a city, and its name conferred. 
upon the former captaincy of 8. Vicente. In 1746,' 
Pope Benedict XIV constituted the same a bishopric, | 
suffragan to the prelacy of Bahia. | 

About twenty years ago there occurred in the pro- | 
vince of S, Paulo, at a short distance from the capital, : | 





an event invested with a political importance second to 


that of no other in the history of Brazil. It led to the’ 


‘the occasion might require. 


' from Rio to S 


Cortes proceeded to enact certain restrictions upon his 
conduct. They even ordered his return to Europe, 
under pretext that it was necessary for him to complete 
his education by traveling on the Continent. Some of 


' the most influential Brazilians, among whom the An- 
|'drada family were distinguished, had already been pre- 
paring his mind for decisive action, and arranging pub- 


lic measures to sustain such steps as the emergency of 
It happened that on the 
7th of nid deat 1822, the Prince was on a journey 
. Paulo via Santos, when, having halted 
near the city, on the banks of a stream called Ypiran- 
ga, he was overtaken by despatches from Portugal, for- 


“warded to him by the Princess, and confirming the 


; insulting measures before referred to. In the indigna- 
tion of the moment he exclaimed, “Indepencia ou 
Morte!” “Independence or death,” was immediately 
echoed by his attendants and friends, and thenceforward 
became the watch-word of the Brazilian patriots during 
their successful war of revolution. 
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DREAMS OF THE LAND AND SBA. 


TAKE ME HOME. 


BY DR. REYNELu COATES. 


“ And all for thee! vile yellow fiend!” 


I was wandering in the streets of a populous city 
--thousands crowded the thronged thoroughfares— 
jarring and jostling along,—each intent on his own 
petty schemes. Here, a merchant rushed onward 
with a rapid step—for it wanted but five minutes of 
three o’clock! If clouds had overspread his coun- 
tenance an hour before, they had given place to a 
determined expression, that seemed to say, “safe 
till to-morrow, anyhow!” There, a belle flaunted 
in costly attire, with a curl on her lip and pride in 
her tread that spoke, more plainly than words, ‘ con- 
quest is my right! for my beauty and wealth are 
alike undisputed, I have but to smile and win!” 

At one moment, my eye wa3 attracted by a young 
couple in the spring-tide of their promise, associated 
by that. magic feeling which comes over us but once 
in a life-time. At the next, it rested ona pair of 
unfortunates with locked arms but gloomy brows 
and half averted faces, convinced, by twenty years 
of bitter experience, that it ts wise to preserve appear- 
ances, even when doing penance for that most com- 
mon, but most fatal indiscretion of youth—an ill- 
assorted marriage! 

A little girl, upon the door-step of an elegant man- 
sion, stood gazing upon the passing crowd and the 
unbroken line of splendid equipages hurrying by, 
glancing her eye occasionally upward at the tall trees 
that shielded her from the sunshine, or the bright 
bine sky and fleecy vapor which seemed to rest upon 
their summits. The breezes of May waved the trans- 
lucent ringlets athwart her snowy shoulders, while 
the leaves danced and rustled mirthfully in the wind, 
and a little bird, upon a neighboring bough, poured 
out its joyous song! The child threw back her head 
and laughed long and merrily : yet there was nothing 
in view to awaken laughter ! 

Guarded, and clad,—and nourished,—and incogni- 
sant of care,—the bounding pulse of youth felt keenly 
in every fibre,—existence itself, with her, became 
delight ! and she laughed in the fulness of irrepressible 
joy—that the skies were bright and the leaves were 
green !—On the pavement beside her, a barefoot and 
ragged boy leaned for support against a post. Famine 
and fatigue were legibly stampt upon his sunken 
cheek and attenuated limbs. The sound of merri- 
ment awakened him, and he turned his dull eye in 
‘wonder upon the beautiful object before him !—~ 
But he comprehended it not!—joy was to him a 
stranger! 





These, and a hundred other episodes in the selfish 
history of common life claimed, in turn, my atten- 
tion ;—and each might have furnished subject matter 
for a month of thought or a volume of moral deduc- 
tion. But there was one group so peculiarly strik- 
ing that it still dwells upon my memory with more 
than usual vividness of coloring. 

In the most luxurious portion of the city, where 
palaces of marble and granite rose on every hand, 
and the very air was redolent of the incense of 
exotic flowers, a coach, dusty with travel, suddenly 
drew up before one of the most conspicuous resi- 
dences. The liveried footman instantly threw open 
the door, and a delicate young girl, with a highly 
intellectual, but caré-worn and sorrowful expression 
of countenance, began to descend the steps. But, 
before she could reach the pavement a masculine 
arm was projected from the vehicle to arrest her 
progress, and a voice, tremulous with age and grief, 
exclaimed, “No! no! not here! not here!—Why 
will you not take me home !—I must go home !~Iam 
old and sick !—~Do take me home at once!” 

The attempt to draw the young lady back within 
the coach endangered her foot-hold, and courtesy 
obliged me to spring to her assistance, lest she 
should fall heneath the wheels. Adroitly lifling her 
from the, carriage while the footman hastened to 
ring the bell, I obtained a view of all the parties 
interested in this little incident. 

The half fainting girl, still leaning upon my arm, 
might have numbered about fourteen summers, and 
within the coach were two other individuals, in both 
of whom the same family traits were visible. One 
of these, a woman about thirty-five years of age, 
was evidently the mother. She was still beautiful, 


_though strong traces of habitual thought and mental 


suffering were perceptible upon her brow. The 


other was a man of noble figure, probably advanced 


to seventy years, with locks of snowy whiteness, 
but dressed with a degree of richness and precision, 
not usually observed among the old. It was evident 
that he had been familiar with the world—that 
wealth and luxury were no novelties tohim. The 
forms of society had been his study, if not the busi- 
ness of his life. Yet, what a satire upon the vulgar 
misconceptions of the means of happiness was the 
aspect of that face! The broad brow was furrowed 
with deep lines of mental distress. The boldly 
chiselled nose was thinned, rather by muscular con- 
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traction than by age. The model of the lip still pre- 
sented the curve of pride and habitual authority, 
contrasting most painfully with the tremor of help- 
less suspicion and childish anxiety. 

“ Why will you not take me home?” he exclaimed 
again—and his eye wandered restlessly from side to 
side, peering through the door and windows of the 
coach, as if in search of some object once familiar— 
with an expression of hopeless distress that it was 
difficult even to witness with fortitude. 

Toone familiar with large hospitals, the scene was 
clearly intelligible. Insanity from disappointed hope 
was mingled with the fatuity of premature old age. 

Propriety would have dictated my immediate 
retreat, after the necessary care of the ladies in 
alighting ; but perceiving that the united persuasions 
of mother and daughter were likely to fail in 
inducing the grandfather to quit the coach without 
too strongly inviting public attention towards a pri- 
vate misfortune, I felt bound to inquire, ‘May I not 
save you, madam! from some embarrassment by 
begging you to enter the house? I will engage my- 
self to place your father under the protection of your 
roof, in a very few minutes, and without annoy- 
ance.” Nothing insures such instantaneous conf- 
dence with the gentler sex as self-dependence in a 
man, and grave, though courteous authority of man- 
ner. The offer was accepted with a glance of mute 
thankfulness, and handing the tadies to the door, I 
returned to the carriage. 

‘Come, my dear sir,”’ I said to the elderly gentle- 
man, ‘allow me the pleasure of assisting you to 
alight! your horses are a little restive.” 

“No, sir! he replied; ‘you are in league with 
them !--You lead me from place to place, and every 
where you tell me I am at home !—Oh! I shall never 
find it!—I wish to repose in my own house, and my 
own garden !—my mother’s house !—and you bring 
me here and tell me iis is my house !~—Do you think 
Ihave grown so weak and imbecile as not to know 
the chamber where I was born?—the garden where 
I played when a child ?—No !—I will not go in!— 
They are kind to me here, but Iam not at home !— 
Do, take me home !—You seem to think that I can- 
not tell the difference between this great palace, 
with its rich carpets and its marble columns, and our 
own little cottage, with its arbor of grape-vines and 
wild-creepers, where my mother used to nurse me 
to sleep in the old carved rocling-chair!—Oh! take 
me home !” 

Long habituated to the management of lunaties, I 
had learned to guide the tangled reins of a disordered 
mind, and found but little difficulty in persuading the 
old man to rest awhile in the parlor on the plea of 
examining whether his granddaughter, to whom he 
was much attached, had not received some injury 


by stumbling in her descent from the coach. Seating 


him upon an ottoman, it was easy, by the same inno- 
cent deception to withdraw to another apartment in 
company with the ladies: and there, after tendering 
any further services which their affliction might 
render desirable, I heard, with deep attention, the 
history of their woes. 





Mr. A****, the old gentleman, was, as I had 
inferred, the father of the elder and the grandsire 
of the younger lady. At an early age he came into 
hereditary possession of a handsome ‘capital, and a 
range of ample stores near the centre of the com- 
mercial mart of ——. 

His mother, who was esteemed rich in those early 
times (soon after the revolutionary war) retained the 
family homestead in addition to her dower; and, in 
this venerable mansion, distant about a mile from 
the borders of the then small, but flourishing city, 
her son continued to reside; for he preferred the 
society of his remaining parent, and the quietude of 
rural life in the intervals of business, to the gayer 
scenes and more luxurious habits of the town. 
Thither, he soon conveyed a young and beautiful 
wife; and there his happiest years were spent in 
the midst of a family circle bound together by ties 
of the warmest affection—Even their dead were 
gathered around: them :—for. the white monuments 
of their departed friends peered over the stone wall 
of the family grave-yard, from the grove of funereal 
pines behind the garden. 

But this peaceful life of domestic enjoyment was 
not destined to continue. Within a few years subse- 
quent to his marriage, there occurred one of those 
sudden revolutions in trade which periodically 
sweep, with the force of a deluge, over the com- 
mercial interests of our country.—Mr. A—— was 
ruined !—He became dependent upon the resources 
of his parent for the support of his wife; but pride 
would not permit him to grant the urgent request of 
his mother that he would share that support himself; 
and he fled his native country for a time, to woo the 
breeze of Fortune beneath other stars. 

After two long years of toil and danger among the 
furs of the North-West, the hides of California, the 
biche-le-mer and birds-nests of the Eastern Archipe- 
lagoes, he arrived at the great entrepot of the Celes- 
tial Empire with a cargo insuring him an ample com- 
petence, just in time to receive intelligence of the 
death of his wife, leaving to his charge an only child! 
She had been the star of his destiny !|—That star was 
set, and darkness enshrouded his soul! 

Recovering from this terrible shock, he shunned 
the very idea of returning to the scene of his former 
happiness. She for whom he had braved the deep !— 
had toiled—had grappled with the sun of the tropics,~— 
the ice of the pole~had left him desolate !—the infant, 
whom no parent welcomed to this world of trial, 
was a stranger to him!—one whom he had never 


beheld! and the only remaining link which bound 
him to his country was his affection for an aged 


mother. 

But who is not aware that the noon of manhood— 
its mid-day strife and bustle—are unfavorable to the 
glow of filial affection? Maternal love,—the deepest 
——the purest—the least selfish of human emotions !— 
knows no ebb—no diminution on this side the grave! 
Time, which may sap or shatter every other sympa- 
thy, adds strength to this at every revolution of its 
fatal glass! 

Not so the attachment of the offspring !—Like a 
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delicate flower which sheds its fragrance freely on 
the morning or the evening air, but denies all sweet- 
ness to the bold glance of noon, this feeling flourishes 
only at the commencement and the’close of our 
career. When, at length, in the decline of our ener- 
gies, both mind and body verge once more towards 
the feebleness of infancy, how painfully the affec- 
tions of earlier years flow back upon us !—Then 
would we gladly repose our aching temples—aching 
with the memory of many an unkind word or action 
~—upon the bosom from which we first drew suste- 
nance! and we yearn after a mother’s love with a 
longing that will not be repressed! 

It is not surprising that Mr. A—~, thus suddenly 
cut off by death from her whose welfare had been 
the chief purpose of his life, should have buried his 
gloom in the cares of business. Such is the usual 
resource of those who bound their vision, as, alas! 
too many are prone to do! within the narrow limits 
of this swblunary theatre of action! For thirty years 
he pursued the search of wealth beneath the burning 
skies of India, with singleness of purpose and untir- 
ing zeal. 

He remitted large sums, from time to time, for the 
convenience of a mother to whom he was ever duti- 
ful, and a daughter that he had never seen; but his 
letters were cold and formal. His child was mar- 
ried,—he congratulated her. A grand-child was 
born to him ;—he sent her his blessing. His daughter 
became a widow ;—he condoled with her upon her 
loss. But nothing conld arouse him from his boot- 
less labor for superfluous gold! 

At length, as age approached, he felt wearied with 
his monotonous existence. "With the decline of his 
bodily powers came the desire for rest :—with the 
weakening of his mental energies, the longing for 
sympathy grew stronger and stronger. He did not 
wish to die alone! Dreams of his juvenile days 
came over him, and he sighed for the quietude of the 
old family mansion, and the warm welcome of his 
mother on his return from the cares of business. 
When the sudden twilight of the tropics sunk 
abruptly into night, he dreamed of the lingering glories 
of an Americanevening. When he heard the cry of 
the bramin kite, the harsh call of the adjutant crane, 
and the chattering of a thousand obscene birds retir- 
ing to their roosts, gorged with their horrible repast 
on the corpses that pollute the Ganges, he longed for 
the wild notes of the whip-poor-will, the rushing 
sound of the night-hawk, and the melancholy hoot- 
ing of the owl, that render night musical in the 
bright green woods of his native land. 

He knew that the growing city had swept far 
beyond the retreat of his earlier days—that many 
magnificent residences had risen over the site of his 


boyish play-grounds, and that even the relics of his | 


dead had been removed from their original resting 
place, to make room for the house of the stranger. 
He had permitted—he had even advised these changes, 
but, he could not realize them! The old mansion 
with its broad elms, the garden, and the pine-grove 
with the. monuments beneath its shade, were ever 


present to his mind, and his letters were painfully | 
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charged with allusions to scenes and persons whose 
existence was blotted from the page of history. 

With every year, these feelings became more and 
more intense, until incipient childishness made its 
appearance, and he became affected with a confirmed 
nostalogia. At length he closed his concerns, remit- 
ted the unappropriated balance of his earnings, and 
launched himself once more upon the ocean, on his 
homeward route. 

As he drew near his native shore, memory retraced 
more and. more vividly, the, scenes of other days, 
until his failing intellect began to confuse the present 
with the past, and, at times, he dreamed of once 
more welcoming the little circle of the loved and 
cherished, in the same old wainscotted parlor,— 
around the same wide, hospitable, antique fire-place, 
where he slept with head reclined upon his mother’s 
knee when the presence of company obtained him 
the.privilege of sitting up an hour beyond his usual 
bed time. 

The vessel neared the port. The pilot, ever the 
first to welcome the wanderer home, ascended the 
deck and distributed the “papers” of the previous 
day. With one of these, Mr. A—— hastily retired 
tothe cabin. Not even the blue hills of his native 
land, now full in sight, could wean him from the 
fatal record. His eye glanced rapidly over the 
leading article, but the struggle of contending can- 
didates had no charm for him. He furtively regarded 
the items of foreign news ;—was shocked at the long 
record of crimes and casualties made piquant and 
racy with details and comments which the purer 
manners of his early years would not have tolerated ; 
and, for the first time in his life, he turned from the 
price current in disgust, but why did he start, turn 
pale, and tremble when his eye rested upon the 
ominous black lines that cross the final column of 
the second page? The identical paper is still pre- 
served, and I extract the notice !—Read ! 

Died, suddenly, of apoplexy, on the 29th inst., in 
the 96th year of her age, Mrs. C——- A——, the 
venerable relict of the late Hon. W—— A——, and 
mother of Mr. H~— A~——, the distinguished Ame- 
rican merchant at *####**, 

The cup was full! There breathed not in the land 
of his birth one kindred being to unite him with the 
past!—His daughter !—she was a stranger! How 
should he recognise her in the stranger crowd!— 
The mind, already weakened, was crushed !—The 
cracked vase was shivered! 
~ The moment the anchor dropped, he leaped into a 
boat, and hurried on shore. Calling the nearest 
coach he ordered it in haste and sternly, ** To——’s 
lane, half a mile from the turnpike gate of the ——~ 
road !”? 

The astonished driver stared as he replied, 
‘There’s no such lane now, sir! I heard of it 
when I was a boy, but it’s all built up long ago, and 
I never knew even where it was!” 

“Then drive me to my mother’s,” cried Mr. 
A-—~, in a voice almost of fury; and holding forth 
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the paper, which had never left his hand, he pointed | 
to the notice. An old man, standing by, struck by 
the haggard and maniacal look, perused the article 
and simply said, “Drive to the marble building, No. 
20 —— Place.” 

The grieving survivers of the family of Mrs. 
A—— were sitting silently in the darkened parlor, 
on the morning after the funeral, when a loud appeal 
at the bell startled the whole household—so ill did it 
accord with the silence of grief brooding over all 
who had lived under the mild influence of the de- 
parted! A female attendant hurried to the door, and 
‘was instantly thrust to the wall by one who rushed 
furiously past her, crying aloud and wildly, ‘“ Where 
is my wife!—my mother!’ Mr. A—— actually 
sprang into the presence of the ladies; for he was 
endowed for the moment with unnatural! strength by 
the intensity of feeling. The figure of the elder lady, 
as she started to her feet in terror on the sudden in- 
trusion, appeared to awaken some long dormant re- 
collection, for he checked, on the instant, his precipi- 
tate advance, regarded her intently for a moment, 
and approaching gently, but before her alarm per- 
mitted her to move, he laid his hands upon her 
shoulders, and read her features with a steady and 
protracted ‘gaze that seemed to search her very 
soul! “No! no!” he cried, “You are not my 
Jane’? and fainted at her feet. 


In the cemetery of ——, where the eye stretches | 


‘wide and far over beautiful wooded slopes and a 
broad expanse of water—rock, ravine, spire, hamlet, 
and: the distant city—where all is peace, and the 
weary soul is tempted to covet the repose of those 
who wait beneath,—now rest the remains of Mr. A~. 





‘¢ After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well !?? 


Standing beside his grave, as the moon-beams 
flickered on tife marble, contending with the shadows 
of o’erhanging leaves that rustled in the night- 
breeze, I thought how rapidly every haunt of my 
own bright, holiday-youth was yielding to the inroads 
ofanother populous capital. The pond on which we 
used to ply the armed heel when winter ruled the 
year, has disappeared.—lts site is occupied with 
civic palaces. The shady glen where the winged 
hours of starry summer nights flew all unheeded by 
in converse with the loved who are no more, lies 
bare and sered beneath the August sun !—The very 
stream that wound so gracefully among the trees is 
dry'!—The dews of heaven that fed its crystal 
sources fall now in vain upon a mountain mass of 
marble—column,—plynth and dome—rising in mock- 
ery of posthawmous benevolence,—a long enduring 
witness of perverted trust! Where are the few and 
fondly cherished who shared the converse of those 
happy hours ?—One lies deep in the coral groves of 
the Hesperides !—One fell a victim to a philanthro- 
pic spirit when the plague of Indoostan ravaged the 
vallies of the West !—Another!—Strangers tread 
lightly round his narrow house in the gardens of 
Pere-la-Chaise !~—The last— 


Peace to thy broken heart and early grave! 


But why repeat these woes that are the lot of 
all ?—Who is there that has learned the value of the 
baubles that entice us here— Wealth! Fame! Power! 
or sublunary Love !—but will join in the secret as- 
piration with which I left the silent resting-place of 
a perturbed spirit—‘‘ Take! oh! Take me home!” 
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